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SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  EDUCATIONAL’ THEORY  AND 

PRACTICE 

Frederick  G.  Henke 


DUCATION  is  the  greatest  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  the  human  race  has 
ever  engaged;  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
typical  research  experiment  in  laboratory  or 
workshop,  the  outcome  is  not  known.  Op¬ 
timism  is  confident  of  steady  humanizing 
progress;  pessimism  points  to  the  ruins  of 
past  civilizations  and  the  sudden  outbursts 
of  savagery  among  people  considered  highly 
civilized. 

Advance  in  biological  science,  with  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  transmission  of  congenital 
characters  only,  has  not  simplified  the 
problem.  As  long  as  men  believed  with 
Darwin  and  Lamarck  that  acquired  charac¬ 
ters  may  be  transmitted  through  biological 
heredity,  the  only  thing  requisite  to  assure 
steady  progress  was  accurate  control  of  the 
environmental  conditions  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  acquired  characters.  Nature  would 
take  care  of  the  rest.  But  now  things  ap¬ 
pear  different.  The  educator  knows  that 
he  must  depend  upon  social  heredity  for  any 
advance  that  is  made,  as  the  potential  in¬ 
telligence  of  normal  individuals  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same,  irrespective  of  time  or 
place  in  the  world’s  history.  Obviously  this 
signifies  that  the  ape  and  the  tiger  are  apt 
to  break  out  at  intervals,  minimizing  and 
devastating  the  social  accomplishments  of 
the  past.  Thus  the  educator  appears  to 
find  himself  ever,  like  a  faithful  beast  of 
burden,  going  around  and  around,  turning 
the  wheels  that  make  human  society.  If 
perchance  he  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 


years,  he  may  now  be  giving  instruction  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  former  pupils, 
finding  the  same  tasks  and  the  same  problems 
awaiting  him.  And  what  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  instructor  has  not  lamented  the  fact 
that  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  are  always  about  the  same?  There 
is  an  intelligence  of  the  freshman  and  an 
intelligence  of  the  junior;  an  intelligence  of 
the  sophomore  and  an  intelligence  of  the 
senior. 

The  native  endowment  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  raw  material  and  the  medium 
of  limitation  of  the  educative  process.  The 
purposive  character  of  education  thereby 
assumes  unusual  significance — purposive  not 
in  the  sense  of  voluntarily  striving  to  satisfy 
immediate  needs,  but  in  the  sense  of  being 
genuinely  teleological  in  the  large  sense. 
Man  may  rest  contented  in  the  satisfaction 
of  appetites  and  desires — most  men  probably 
do — or  he  may  be  restless  because  of  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  a  more  social  and  constructive  type 
of  organization  that  he  is  striving  to  bring 
about.  Education  based  on  immediate  need 
is  one  thing;  education  motivated  by  larger 
social  perspective  is  another.  The  former 
is  at  heart  savage;  the  latter  has  in  it  the 
leaven  of  human  progress. 

For  240,000  years  man  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  inhabited  the  earth.  How 
small  a  portion  of  this  time  has  been  devoted 
to  conscious  evolution — to  education  in 
the  higher  sense  of  that  term!  Heinrich 
Schmidt,  one  of  the  students  of  Ernst  Haeck¬ 
el  the  famous  biologist,  is  credited  with 
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having  placed  this  in  cosmological  perspec¬ 
tive.  If  240,000  years  be  represented  by  a 
period  of  twelve  hours,  each  hour  would 
stand  for  20,000  years,  and  each  minute  for 
3337  years.  We  may  imagine  the  period  to 
begin  at  midnight  and  end  at  noon.  Our 
point  of  observation  then  is  at  high  noon. 
For  eleven  and  a  half  hours  there  is  nothing 
new  to  record.  Man  was  a  savage  with  a 
savage  point  of  view  and  the  non-progressive, 
hopelessly  conventionalized  education  of 
savages,  desperately  circumscribed  by  the 
limitations  of  primary  instinct.  At  twenty 
minutes  of  twelve  vestiges  of  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  barbarian  civilization  began  to 
appear.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the 
greatest  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  taught 
about  seven  minutes  before  twelve;  the  re¬ 
naissance  occurred  about  a  minute  ago. 
The  first  American  high  school  was  opened 
in  Boston  (1821)  less  than  twenty  seconds 
ago. 

To  make  the  educative  process  fully  con¬ 
scious  involves  the  application  of  the  highest 
degree  of  consciousness  both  on  the  part  of 
the  educator  and  of  the  educand.  This 
consciousness  must  be  one  not  only  of  par¬ 
ticipation  but  of  mutual  cooperation  in  the 
realization  of  ends  that  are  rationalizing  and 
socializing.  If  teachers  are  inadequately 
prepared  and  equipped  in  both  the  form  and 
the  content  of  education,  or  in  either,  they 
are  a  menace  to  human  progress;  and  unless 
the  educand  is  an  active  participant,  volun¬ 
tarily  supplementing  the  effort  of  the  educa¬ 
tor  and  realizing  that  valuable  ends  are 
achieved,  he  will  not  attain  the  maximum 
degree  of  development;  and  this  will  retard 
progress.  What  progress  is  made  comes 
through  social  heredity,  implying  that  prog¬ 
ress  is  in  last  analysis  an  affair  of  individual 
participation. 

Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  two  out¬ 
standing  practical  problems  of  our  school 
system:  shortage  of  adequately  prepared 
teachers;  and  the  lack  of  serious  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  large  portions  of  our  public 
school  scholars.  It  is  alleged  that  we  have 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
public  school  teachers  in  the  United  States. 


Large  numbers  of  them  lack  proficiency  in 
the  content  of  the  subjects  they  are  teaching, 
especially  in  rural  districts.  This  is  itself  a 
serious  matter.  But  far  more  portentous 
is  the  absence  of  adequate  qualification  in 
the  form  of  teaching.  Teaching  should  be  a 
profession  in  which  a  genuine  love  of  human 
welfare  is  the  impelling  motive,  a  profession 
whose  methodology  is  directed  invariably 
toward  the  enhancement  of  personality. 
Too  frequently  it  is  merely  a  job  for  making 
money.  The  educator  who  sees  no  more 
in  his  work  than  the  routine  of  instruction 
and  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  few  dollars  is 
ipso  facto  disqualified.  It  is  entirely  im¬ 
probable  that  he  will  give  inspiration  for 
higher  living.  The  standard  of  evaluation 
at  any  stage  of  the  educative  process  is  not 
what  information  has  been  acquired  but 
what  has  the  educand  become.  That  so 
many  of  our  teachers  are  not  qualified  as 
they  should  be  is  not  so  much  their  fault  as  a 
deficiency  in  environmental  stimulation.  A 
highly  commercialized  social  group  is  more 
interested  in  producing  great  captains  of 
industry  and  money-getters  than  teachers, 
poets,  artists,  and  philosophers,  or  even  men 
of  intellectual  and  moral  dynamic. 

As  for  the  absence  of  serious  application  on 
the  part  of  students,  there  is  probably  no 
more  obvious  example  than  the  high  school 
student.  In  this  matter  the  conditions  in 
the  French  Lycee,  the  German  Gymnasium, 
and  the  English  Public  School  stand  in 
marked  contrast.  There  the  student  knows 
that  failure  in  the  secondary  school  will 
probably  involv'e  failure  in  life;  here  the  high 
school  student  too  often  views  study  and 
application  as  of  no  special  significance  in 
the  promotion  of  success  in  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Athletics  and  social  activities 
— especially  the  Terpsichorean  art — domin¬ 
ate  the  interest  of  the  student  life  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Historically,  secondary  education  is  the 
oldest  form.  Though  in  this  sense  the  most 
stable,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  fluid,  for 
it  has  been  more  subject  to  change.  It 
has  been  the  locus  of  the  most  vigorous  on¬ 
slaughts  against  both  the  form  and  the  con- 
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tent  of  education.  In  fact,  its  fluidity  is  so 
complete  that  it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to 
tell  just  what  it  is.  Since  the  modern  era 
with  rapidly  changing  industrial  conditions, 
this  is  particularly  true.  The  stable  social 
condition  of  savage  life,  lasting  for  thousands 
of  years  without  appreciable  change,  reduced 
secondary  education  to  mere  habit  forma¬ 
tion.  No  originality  of  thought  was  re¬ 
quired;  in  fact,  it  was  resolutely  discouraged. 
If  the  younger  men  learned  through  imita¬ 
tion  how  to  hunt,  fish,  and  make  successful 
warring  expeditions  as  their  fathers  did,  all 
went  well.  If  they  submitted  stoically  to 
the  initiation  ceremonies  and  faithfully  up¬ 
held  the  traditions  of  the  group,  they  were 
acceptable  to  all.  These  circumstances  gave 
secondary  education  substance. 

But  the  Greeks  changed  it  all,  for  they 
gave  a  measure  of  encouragement  to  the 
development  of  all-sided  personality.  The 
partial  liberation  of  personality  fostered  by 
the  Athenians  became  the  point  of  departure 
and  the  leaven  of  a  new  interpretation  of 
secondary  education :  intellectual  instruction 
for  the  citizens,  who,  living  side  by  side  with 
slaves  and  outlanders,  were  viewed  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  superior  class.  The  secondary 
education  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  part  of 
the  method  used  in  qualifying  candidates  for 
clerical  orders  and  ecclesiastical  office.  As 
the  universities  developed,  a  shift  was  made 
from  secondary  education  as  a  direct  prepar¬ 
ation  for  professional  life  to  a  preparatory 
stage  to  such  training.  The  outcome  of 
such  conditions  was  that  only  the  aristocracy 
could  make  use  of  secondary  education,  and 
it  became  a  token  of  class  distinction.  The 
Public  Schools  of  England,  Eton  for  instance, 
first  prepared  boys  for  the  universities,  but 
later  were  also  viewed  as  finishing  schools 
for  the  sons  of  wealthy  Englishmen.  As 
the  graduates  were  the  leaders  of  subsequent 
genv,.‘ations,  secondary  education  was  viewed 
as  a  method  of  selecting  leaders.  With  the 
rise  of  Rousseau’s  naturalism  in  education, 
the  physiological  and  psychological  age  of 
the  educand  was  taken  into  consideration. 
This  was  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  in  the 
education  of  Emile.  The  influence  of  nat¬ 


uralism  upon  American  education  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  with  us  secondary  education 
begins  virtually  with  the  period  of  adoles¬ 
cence.  From  naturalism  it  is  but  a  step  to 
secondary  education  based  upon  the  interest 
and  natural  capacities  of  the  student,  which, 
in  turn,  is  readily  susceptible  to  the  mis¬ 
interpretation  that  the  student  should  have 
the  privilege  of  electing  what  he  wishes  to 
take.  Thereby  the  very  backbone  of  second¬ 
ary  education  is  broken,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  loses  itself  in  superficiality. 

What  is  true  of  secondary  education  in 
general  is  true  of  the  high  school  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  is  the  product  of  accumulated 
interpretations  and  practices  of  the  past; 
and  as  it  is  intended  to  be  a  school  of  all  the 
people — a  sort  of  people’s  college — these  are 
being  reorganized  under  the  new  idea  of 
training  in  social  efficiency  and  efficiency  in 
general.  Obviously  high  school  education 
is  in  an  extremely  volatile  state.  It  is  ex¬ 
tending  downward  into  the  elementary 
school  system  and  is  being  called  the  junior 
high  school;  it  is  growing  upward  into  higher 
education  and  is  receiving  the  designation 
junior  college.  The  experimental  curiosity 
of  a  thousand  educators  has  found  in  it  an 
opportunity  to  try  out  new  theories.  They 
have  worked  it  over  again  and  again,  until 
one  is  reminded  of  Sir  John  Cutler’s  silk 
stockings,  which  had  been  darned  with 
worsted  until  no  silk  could  be  seen,  and  the 
question  arose  in  Sir  John’s  mind  whether 
they  were  the  same  old  stockings  or  new  ones. 

That  educators  are  aware  of  this  uncer¬ 
tain  state  of  affairs  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  commission  on  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  education,  appointed  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  has  issued 
a  bulletin  on  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education.  The  Commission  favors  such 
reorganization  that  secondary  education  will 
apply  to  pupils  of  approximately  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Under  seven 
specific  heads  it  outlines  the  objectives  of 
education  in  general  and  then  gives  them  a 
place  in  secondary  education.  They  are 
the  following:  health,  command  of  funda¬ 
mental  processes,  worthy  home-membership. 
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vocation,  civic  education,  worthy  use  of 
leisure,  and  ethical  character.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  to  the  high  school  curriculum  is 
to  be  made  under  the  principle  that  “  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  democracy,  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  school,  should  develop  in  each  in¬ 
dividual  the  knowledge,  interests,  ideals, 
habits,  and  powers  whereby  he  will  find  his 
place  and  use  that  place  to  shape  both  him¬ 
self  and  society  toward  ever  nobler  ends.” 
The  Commission  recommends  that  the  com¬ 
prehensive  high  school,  which  embraces 
all  curriculums  in  one  unified  organization, 
shall  remain  the  standard  secondary  school 
in  the  United  States.  Both  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  are  included  in  this.  This 
type  of  school  shall  provide  groups  of  studies 
under  the  following  heads:  constants  for  all 
pupils,  determined  by  the  objectives  of 
health,  command  of  fundamental  processes, 
worthy  home-membership,  citizenship,  and 
ethical  character;  curriculum  variables,  ar¬ 
ranged  with  reference  to  vocational  needs, 
including  preparation  for  university  and 
technical  school;  free  electives,  designed  to 
prepare  for  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

That  all  this  is  admirable  in  theory,  prob¬ 
ably  few  will  gainsay.  The  same  could  be 
said,  and  doubtless  was,  of  the  pansophy  of 
Comenius.  Whether  it  will  work  out  in 
practice  is  difficult  to  forecast.  It  is  based 
upon  the  nurture  theory  of  the  function  of 
knowledge,  not  differing  in  this  respect  from 
pansophy.  Education  is  viewed  as  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  helping  the  educand  adjust  himself 
to  his  environment.  It  is  a  matter  of  im¬ 
parting  information.  Knowledge  is  valua¬ 
ble  for  its  own  sake,  when  it  is  valuable  at  all; 
but  obviously  some  knowledge  is  not  at  all 
worth  while.  True  knowledge  is  of  such  a 
character  that  the  educand  can  assimilate 
it  and  make  it  an  integral  part  of  himself. 
It  is  not  only  an  instrument  for  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  adjustments  to  the  environment,  but 
food  for  building  character.  The  educator 
is  concerned  not  merely  with  having  the  pu¬ 
pil  know  about  many  things;  he  wants  him 
to  know  how  to  make  effective  adjustments. 
The  knowledge  he  acquires  must  be  directly 
applicable  to  the  practical  problems  of  life. 


But  this  is  a  content  theory  in  last  analy¬ 
sis,  and  does  not  receive  the  support  of  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  disciplinary  view.  The  believer 
in  formal  discipline  will  always  view  askance 
any  development  of  the  nurture  theory,  for 
he  is  interested  in  training.  He  views  the 
pupil  as  having  specific  capacities  for  acting, 
which  may  be  developed  by  properly  regu¬ 
lated  practice.  Gymnastics  develop  physi¬ 
cal  power,  which  may  then  be  applied  in 
any  form  of  physical  activity.  Through 
physical  training  the  body  is  trained  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  strength  thus  acquired  may  be 
used  in  any  walk  of  life.  In  the  same  way 
the  mind  may  be  trained  through  the  study 
of  well  adapted  subjects,  and  the  intellectual 
and  moral  strength  thus  gained  may  be  ex¬ 
ercised  on  a  thousand  and  one  problems  of 
daily  life.  All  subjects  have  some  disciplin¬ 
ary  value,  but  some  are  much  more  effective 
than  others.  The  proponents  of  this  view 
usually  urge  that  the  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics  are  especially  valuable,  the  former  for 
the  cultivation  of  literary  taste  as  well  as 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  expression,  the 
latter  for  the  development  of  logical  thought 
processes;  but  they  also  agree  that  mental 
arithmetic  stimulates  quickness,  history 
judgment,  and  science  observation  and 
initiative.  A  well  balanced  curriculum  is 
not  organized  from  the  point  of  view  of  ex¬ 
ternal  social  adjustments,  but  with  a  view 
to  developing  a  type  of  personality  of  such 
intellectual  and  moral  strength  as  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  problems  and  exigencies 
of  life. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  issue  in¬ 
volved  is  one  of  the  transference  of  learning. 
Were  psychologists  who  have  scientifically 
investigated  this  agreed,  others  would  be  in 
a  position  to  advance  with  greater  confi¬ 
dence;  but  when  the  practical  validity  of 
underlying  postulates  is  uncertain,  the  en¬ 
tire  enterprise  resolves  itself  into  a  problem. 
Bagley  found  that  the  habit  of  producing 
neat  papers  in  arithmetic  did  not  help  to 
produce  improvement  in  neatness  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  spelling  papers.  That  is  to  say, 
there  was  no  transfer  of  learning.  If  trans¬ 
ference  is  to  take  place,  it  must  be  accom- 
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plished  by  making  neatness  a  conscious  ideal 
in  the  minds  of  the  children.  Such  transfer 
is  however  due  to  very  specific  instruction 
and  is  not  at  all  what  advocates  of  formal 
discipline  have  in  mind.  Thorndike  has 
taken  a  very  positive  stand  against  general¬ 
ized  training,  holding  that  experimental 
evidence  supports  the  doctrine  of  specialized 
mental  functions.  He  says:  “Training  the 
mind  means  the  development  of  thousands 
of  particular  independent  capacities,  the 
formation  of  countless  particular  habits,  for 
the  working  of  any  mental  capacity  depends 
upon  the  concrete  data  with  which  it  works. 
Improvement  of  any  one  mental  function  or 
activity  will  improve  others  only  in  so  far 
as  they  possess  elements  common  to  it  also.” 
And  he  previously  said  that  “the  mind  is  so 
specialized  into  a  multitude  of  independent 
capacities  that  we  alter  human  nature  only 
in  small  spots.”  Judd,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects, 
teaches  a  doctrine  “diametrically  opposed” 
to  Thorndike’s  principles.  He  says:  “There 
is  no  inherent  reason  in  the  psychology  of 
the  individual  mind  or  in  the  psychology  of 
any  subject  for  supposing  that  experience 
cannot  be  generalized.”  Referring  to  Latin, 
he  writes:  “If  Latin  is  taught  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  read  some  classical  text,  the  subject  has 
a  very  narrow  range  of  application.  On  the 
other  hand,  Latin  may  be  taught  with  a 
view  to  stimulating  students  to  consider  the 
civilization  which  utilized  this  language;  and 
still  better,  it  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
that  one  comes  back  to  a  consideration  of  his 
mother  tongue  with  the  enriched  experience 
that  he  gains  through  his  study.  Finally, 
if  the  student  not  only  realizes  that  Latin 
and  his  mother  tongue  have  certain  common 
structures,  but  learns  also  that  language  in 
all  its  development  is  an  expression  of  a 
clear  mode  of  thinking  and  that  he  can  be¬ 
come  more  lucid  in  his  thought  processes  by 
mastering  this  instrument  of  thought — then 
the  applications  of  Latin  become  highly 
productive.” 

Further  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  are  readily  found,  but  all  to  no 


avail.  The  problem  is  there,  and  the  edu¬ 
cative  process  must  be  carried  on,  though  it 
is  unanswered.  But  equipment  and  curricu- 
lums  should  not  be  arranged  as  though  the 
road  before  us  were  perfectly  clear.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  race  has  passed  from 
specific  education  to  specific  education  by 
way  of  disciplinary  periods,  and  that  at  the 
present  time  the  modern  tendency  is  to 
emphasize  content  and  specialized  subjects 
early  in  the  process  does  not  justify  such  a 
reorganization  of  education  that  all  old  land¬ 
marks  are  destroyed  and  past  shibboleths 
discarded. 

But  the  content  of  the  high  school  cur- 
riculums  is  not  the  only  phase  subject  to 
critical  investigation  and  reorganization. 
The  methodology  of  the  class-room  and  the 
technique  of  instruction  are  also  in  the 
limelight.  In  his  article  on  “The  Teaching 
of  Civics  as  an  Agency  for  Community  In¬ 
terest  and  Citizenship,”  Doctor  Tigert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
defends  the  project  method,  also  known  as 
the  problem  method  of  instruction.  He 
wTites:  “The  old  style  of  teaching  civics 
with  a  deadly  adherence  to  a  formal  text¬ 
book,  memorizing  the  names  of  officers, 
constitution,  branches  and  functions  of 
government,  etc.,  will  never  make  active, 
public-spirited  citizens  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  pursue  them.  If  civics  is  not 
capable  of  making  better  citizens,  then  the 
sooner  it  is  dropped  from  the  curriculum  the 
better.”  Starting  with  the  postulate  that 
the  function  of  civics  is  not  essentially  im- 
partation  of  knowledge  but  the  making  of 
good  citizens  out  of  growing  boys  and  girls, 
he  suggests  that  the  methods  of  the  modern 
science  teacher  should  be  applied  to  civics. 
While  it  is  true  that  no  school  can  have  a 
civics  laboratory  as  it  has  one  for  chemistry 
or  geology,  the  laboratory  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  may  be  used.  “The  civics  class  should 
spend  a  great  part  of  its  time  in  the  court¬ 
house,  in  the  city  hall,  and  in  the  various 
other  places  where  the  actual  practices  of 
civil  government  are  in  operation.”  Charts, 
maps,  and  models  should  also  be  used,  but 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  practical  interest 
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in  community  and  civic  affairs  aroused  by 
actual  travel  contact. 

What  is  true  of  civics  is  in  a  measure  ap¬ 
plicable  to  such  subjects  as  foreign  language, 
history,  literature,  and  mathematics.  Any 
advance  in  methods  of  instruction  that 
cultivates  essential  social  attitudes  and 
increases  the  efficiency  of  adaptation  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  problem  method  is  psycholog¬ 
ically  conducive  to  this  end.  Thought  is  the 
most  effective  instrument  of  human  adapta¬ 
tion,  ability  to  think  the  outstanding  mark 
of  the  modern  educated  man.  The  problem 
or  crisis  is  the  starting-point  of  thinking  in 
practical  life,  and  therefore  the  use  of  prac¬ 
tical  problems  in  the  school  work  is  highly 
commendable.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that 
casting  instruction  in  the  form  of  practical 
problems  is  the  most  effective  way  of  pro¬ 
moting  education.  To  do  this  efficiently 
requires  both  native  ingenuity  and  thorough 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

One  cannot  give  any  real  consideration  to 
the  problems  of  secondary  education  without 
taking  up  the  junior  high  school  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  elementary  education.  Junior 
high  schools  have  been  organized  in  scores 
of  cities  throughout  the  Union.  While  not 
by  any  means  according  to  one  pattern,  yet 
the  six,  three,  three  type  seems  to  be  the 
most  favored.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades  are  in  the  junior  high  school; 
and  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  in  the 
senior  high.  Under  the  plan,  the  first  six 
grades  comprise  the  elementary  school  and 
are  devoted  to  teaching  the  use  of  the  tools 
of  knowledge:  language,  reading,  WTiting, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.  Beginning  with 
the  seventh  grade,  special  instruction  is  a 
feature.  The  typical  subjects  of  the  old- 
style  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  reading, 
language,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  science,  drawing,  music, 
manual  training,  and  physical  training. 
The  new  junior  high  school  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  should  provide  for  certain  constants  to 
be  taken  by  all  pupils  who  have  made  normal 
progress,  and  for  certain  variables  which 
should  have  a  diagnostic  value,  assisting 
the  pupil  to  determine  what  his  life  w’ork 


shall  be.  The  constants  should  include 
English,  United  States  history,  civics,  phys¬ 
iology  and  hygiene,  mathematics,  general 
science,  and  physical  education;  the  variables 
foreign  language,  fine  arts,  agriculture, 
music,  and  industrial,  domestic,  commercial 
and  clerical  studies.  'The  number  of  the 
variables  will  naturally  depend  upon  the 
community.  Certain  city  schools  will  have 
all  of  them;  schools  in  rural  districts  and  in 
small  communities  will  be  guided  by  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions. 

There  is  probably  no  more  baffling  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  the  modern  educator  than 
that  of  giving  satisfactory  vocational  guid¬ 
ance.  To  depend  upon  the  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  of  the  pupils  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  experience  of  one  educator  in  this  matter 
is  certainly  enlightening.  He  asked  a  group 
of  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls  to  express 
their  preference.  The  results  indicated  in¬ 
fluence  of  momentary  impression  and  im¬ 
maturity  of  judgment.  Most  of  the  girls 
thought  they  would  like  to  be  milliners  or 
dressmakers;  and  the  boys  w^ere  in  a  large 
measure  equally  immature  in  their  choices. 
Intelligence  and  physical  test  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  problem.  The  newer 
conception  of  guidance  suggested  by  the 
junior  high  school  curriculum  allows  the 
pupil  to  explore  and  try  out  his  capacities 
and  aptitudes,  it  assists  him  in  opening  his 
eyes  to  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
of  life,  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  base 
his  choice  of  a  vocation  upon  a  rational  in¬ 
sight  into  its  relations  to  other  occupations 
and  its  function  in  the  promotion  of  human 
values. 

The  junior  high  school  movement  is  full  of 
promise  of  good  results,  both  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  for  society.  The  old  methods  of 
the  seventh  and  even  more  of  the  eighth 
grade  were  wasteful.  It  has  been  quite 
generally  conceded  that  at  least  one  year 
was  lost  in  the  life  of  the  American  school 
boy  and  girl  between  six  and  graduation 
from  the  high  school.  That  would  mean 
one  million  years  of  probable  constructive 
service  for  humanity  for  every  million  pupils 
graduated  from  the  high  school.  Whether 
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the  reorganized  school  system  as  suggested 
by  modern  educators  will  eliminate  all  the 
waste  is  an  open  question.  The  proposed 
school  organization  under  the  new  German 
constitution  makes  provision  for  compulsory 
attendance  of  all  children  for  four  years  in 
Foundation  or  Unity  schools.  The  curri¬ 
culum  includes  religion,  home  and  commun¬ 
ity  study,  language,  writing,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  and  needle¬ 


work  for  girls.  It  leaves  the  impression  that 
the  German  boy  and  girl  will  be  expected 
to  gain  practical  eflBciency  in  the  use  of  the 
tools  of  knowledge  in  four  years.  Our  new 
plan  sets  aside  six  years  for  that  purpose. 
The  question  is:  Do  we  need  so  much 
time?  If  the  French  and  the  German  boy 
can  attain  satisfactory  mastery  of  the  tools  in 
four  years,  why  should  it  take  the  American 
boy  six  years? 


ARMY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  EXAMINATIONS 

Elbridge  Colby 


IT  WAS  recently  announced  in  a  New 
York  newspaper  that  the  authorities  at 
Columbia  University  had  made  a  great 
invention.  They  had,  it  seemed,  disliked 
to  read  long  and  flowing  essays  written  by 
their  students  in  answer  to  examination 
questions.  So  they  hit  upon  the  happy  ex¬ 
pedient  of  making  their  questions  definite 
and  requiring  definite  answers,  i.  e.,  a  “Yes” 
or  a  “No”  or  else  a  plus  or  minus  sign. 
Grading  then  became  merely  a  matter  of 
mathematics.  An  adding  machine  might 
even  be  used.  Some  wag  suggested  that 
students  should  answer  their  mid-year  ex¬ 
aminations  in  a  new  and  glorified  “voting 
machine”  that  would  automatically  pass 
them  out  a  slip  at  the  end  to  tell  whether 
they  passed  or  failed. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  grading  methods 
of  this  sort  have  been  in  use  for  many  years 
by  research  psychologists  in  securing  inform¬ 
ation  on  which  to  base  psychological  hypoth¬ 
eses,  regarding  innate  intelligence,  facility 
and  accuracy  of  perception  and  coordination. 
They  have  also  been  in  use  in  the  army. 
In  the  schools  the  necessity  for  such  examina¬ 
tions  was  not  so  acute  as  in  the  army.  In 
the  schools,  the  students  who  took  any  par¬ 
ticular  examination  were  presumed  to  have 
had  nearly  the  same  previous  educational 
qualifications.  In  the  army  we  have  had 
them  all  up  and  down  the  line  from  Ph.D.’s 
to  men  who  barely  read  and  write.  We 


could  not  use  the  “essay  type”  of  examina¬ 
tion,  because  many  of  our  people  might  know 
their  subject  and  still  not  be  able  to  write  a 
decent  essay  setting  forth  what  they  did 
know.  We  had  to  fit  our  examinations  to 
our  varied  personnel,  so  that  previous  edu¬ 
cation  would  not  give  undue  advantage  in 
answering  questions  and  demonstrating 
knowledge  acquired  during  a  particular 
course  of  instruction. 

In  the  army  we  still  consider  the  scheme  in 
an  experimental  stage.  Slowly  the  method 
is  being  perfected  and  its  limitations  and 
values  learned  for  different  types  of  material. 
It  has  been  found  that  there  are  certain 
things  that  can  better  be  handled  by  the 
mechanical  examination,  some  better  by 
the  concrete  problem  method,  and  some  by 
the  essay  type  of  examination.  Following 
are  some  examples  of  the  type  now  employed 
at  The  Infantry  School,  at  Fort  Penning, 
Georgia,  a  higher  training  course  for  army 
personnel  of  all  grades: 

ONE  POUNDER 
(Field  Officer’s  Course) 

Daily  Quiz 

Instructions: 

To  answer  the  following  questions,  inclose  in 
a  circle  those  w'ords  or  phrases  within  the  different 
sets  of  parentheses,  which  make  the  statements 
correct.  You  will  draw  circles  around  all  the 
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words  or  phrases  that  are  correct  and  around  no 
others. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  question  an¬ 
swered  correctly: 

The  one  pounder  can  be  fired  (from  tripod), 
without  a  mount  (from  wheels). 

Do  not  insert  additional  words  or  phrases  if 
there  be  any  that  are  correct. 

Minimum  Range 

1.  The  minimum  range  is  the  range  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  angle  between  the  line  of  departure 
when  the  piece  is  laid  to  just  clear  the  mask  and 
(the  horizontal  plane,  the  line  of  site,  the  line 
from  gun  to  crest.) 

2.  The  first  step  in  determining  the  minimum 
range  over  a  mask  more  than  100  meters  from  the 
gun  is  to  (lay  the  horizontal  cross-hair  on  the 
crest,  level  the  bubble,  set  the  range  from  gun  to 
crest  on  the  range  disc). 

3.  The  second  step  is  to  (lay  the  horizontal 
cross-hair  to  just  clear  the  crest,  level  the  bubble) 
by  turning  the  (deflection  disc,  elevating  hand- 
wheel,  range  disc). 

4.  The  third  step  is  to  (set  off  the  angle  of 
site,  level  the  bubble,  lay  on  the  aiming  point) 
by  turning  the  (elevating  handwheel,  range  disc). 

5.  The  fourth  step  is  to  (set  the  range  disc  at 
zero,  set  off  the  angle  of  site,  set  off  the  range 
from  gun  to  crest). 

6.  The  four  necessary  operations  having  been 
completed  the  minimum  range  is  read  opposite 
the  indicator  mark  on  the  (site  corrector  ring,  the 
body  of  the  sight) . 

7.  In  order  to  fire  from  a  given  position  the 
range  from  gun  to  target  must  be  (greater,  less) 
than  the  minimum  range. 

Overhead  Fire 
(Tables  will  be  used) 

8.  Gun,  troops,  and  target  on  a  straight  line, 

troops  stationary,  range  to  troops  500  meters. 
The  least  permissible  range  at  which  the  gun 
may  be  fired  is  (  )  meters. 

9.  Gun,  troops,  and  target  on  a  straight  line, 

troops  stationary,  range  to  target  1,600  meters. 
It  is  not  safe  to  fire  if  the  troops  are  at  a  greater 
range  than  (  )  meters  from  the  gun. 

10.  Guns,  troops,  and  objective  on  a  straight 

line,  troops  advancing,  range  to  target  1,200 
meters.  Firing  is  unsafe  after  the  troops  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  range  of  (  )  meters  from  the  gun. 


LIGHT  MORTAR 
(National  Guard  Class) 

Daily  Quiz 

Instructions: 

Write  correct  words  in  the  blank  spaces  below. 
Answers  should  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

1.  The  command  “ACTION”  has  just  been 
executed  by  a  Light  Mortar  Squad.  Insert  in 
the  squares  in  the  diagram  the  proper  number  of 
each  man  shown: 

2.  The  -  observes  and  controls  the 

fire  of  the  Light  Mortar. 

3.  The  following  member  of  the  Light  Mortar 

Squad  lays  the  Mortar: _ 

4.  W^hen  carried  by  hand  the  Light  Mortar 

(excluding  the  ammunition  and  accessories)  is  a 
load  for  _ men. 

5.  The  three  main  parts  of  the  Light  Mortar, 
and  their  weights,  are: 

PART  WEIGHT 


6.  (a)  The  function  of  the  base  plate  is: 


(b)  The  barrel  is  held  at  the  proper  elevation  by : 


7.  The  Light  Mortar  bomb  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ploded  until  the - 

has  left  the  fuse  head. 

8.  The  safety  fork  is  held  in  position  before 

firing  by  the - ^ — . 

9.  The  percussion  mechanism  of  the  fuse 
head  is  composed  of  the  following  main  parts: 

(a) - (b) - ^ - 

By  such  examinations  as  these,  it  has  been 
found  possible  for  the  instructor  to  start  a 
daily  quiz  at  11 :45  a.  m.,  call  for  the  papers 
at  12  noon,  and  have  the  corrected  papers 
in  the  hands  of  his  students  again  at  1 :00 
o’clock — this  with  a  class  of  seventy-five  and 
without  keeping  the  instructor  from  his 
lunch. 

The  colleges  have  invented  nothing  new, 
as  the  reporter  who  wrote  the  “feature 
story”  imagined.  They  merely  found  what 
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research  psychologists  had  been  using  before 
them.  The  army,  too,  had  been  using  the 
plan  for  many  years.  This  checking  or 
completion  method  of  testing  for  knowledge, 
is  familiar  in  military  circles.  It  is  being 
employed  in  a  large  variety  of  instances. 
Yet,  if  my  own  experiences,  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  and  as  a  graduate  student,  and  as 
a  member  of  two  university  teaching  staffs, 
tell  me  the  truth,  it  is  not  nearly  so  exten- 
tively  practised  in  civil  circles.  By  and 
large,  the  type  of  examination  that  is  given 
for  college  entrance,  the  type  of  examination 
in  history  and  literature  and  philosophy 
and  politics,  even  in  psychology,  is  the 
“essay  type.” 

Scorn  not  the  army,  oh,  ye  teachers,  for 
we  are  teachers  too — teachers  and  trainers 
of  men.  We  devote  the  major  portion  of 
our  time  to  training  and  training  methods, 
so  that  we  may  accomplish  on  occasion  such 
results  as  we  accomplished  in  1917-1918, 
when  we  made  four  million  civilians  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  complexity  of  military  work 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months.  The 
army  initiated  the  “problem  method,”  and 
civilians  have  never  got  over  the  shock  that 
the  same  method,  under  the  name  of  the 
“Cincinnati  method,”  caused  in  engineering 
education.  The  army  first  used  the  in¬ 
telligence  tests  extensively,  and  this  for  im¬ 
mediate  practical  ends,  instead  of  merely  for 
research  theses  and  the  determination  of  the 
rules  of  mental  action  and  control.  While 
civilian  educators  have  been  continuing  to 
group  all  types  of  intelligence  in  the  same 
class-room.  West  Point  long  ago  separated 


them.  The  army  has  long  separated  them. 
Educational  journals  are  still  pleading  for 
an  extensive  use  of  these  tests.  They  saw 
the  good  results  obtained  from  them  in  the 
army,  when  they  brought  them  themselves 
to  their  perfected  and  practical  form,  the 
good  results  obtained  from  them  at  the 
Camp  Upton  Recruit  Education  Center,  by 
Captain  Garry  C.  Myers,  Major  Lentz,  and 
Major  Byrne.  They  have  seen  these  things 
and  still  they  hesitate  to  adopt  them  in 
widespread  fashion.  Of  course  it  takes  more 
time  for  new  and  sound  educational  theories 
and  practices  to  get  adopted  and  dissemin¬ 
ated  in  the  schools  by  instructing  succeeding 
generations  of  teachers  and  superintendents 
than  it  does  for  a  soundly  based  rule  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  pass  across  the  country  in  the  form 
of  a  War  Department  order.  Our  organiza¬ 
tion  helps  us  to  put  unto  operation  more 
promptly  anything  that  is  found  good. 

Mistake  not  my  motives.  I  do  not  write 
to  slander  the  schools  or  to  praise  the  army 
inordinately.  I  may  be  an  army  man,  but 
I  have  been  a  teacher,  and  the  son  of  a 
teacher.  I  know  what  civilians  think  of  the 
army;  my  friends  told  me  when  they  heard 
that  I  had  decided  to  abandon  the  academic 
life  for  the  military.  I  do  not  wish  to  quar¬ 
rel  or  to  start  an  argument.  I  merely  feel 
that  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing  and 
the  way  we  have  been  doing  them  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  former  colleagues  of  the 
colleges  and  the  schools.  If  you  play  bridge, 
you  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  this 
little  memorandum  of  mine  is  merely  an 
informatory  pass. 


A  PROFESSORSHIP  IN  THE  AMENITIES  OF  LIFE 

Walton  Brooks  McDaniel 


IN  ACADEMIC  circles  the  word  “cul¬ 
ture”  perhaps  more  quickly  challenges 
to  altercation  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  pedagogy.  To  each 
professorial  disputant  the  term  signifies  a 
certain  perfection  of  mind,  manners,  and 
morals  to  which  the  subject  which  he  teaches 
is  more  conducive  than  any  other  in  the 
curriculum.  Unless,  therefore,  one  has  time 
to  linger  amid  the  delectable  acrimonies  of 
an  etymological  debate,  prudence  suggests 
that  we  should  not  define  such  a  provocative 
word  too  narrowly.  In  any  case,  we  have 
no  diflSculty  in  discerning  those  who  possess 
this  intangible  something  that  we  call  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  acquisition  of  it  is  still  generally 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  col¬ 
lege  education  even  in  homes  that  evidence 
few  things  not  of  a  material  nature.  It  is, 
indeed,  those  who  come  from  the  sorriest 
surroundings  that  often  make  the  greatest 
effort  to  secure  a  modicum  of  that  esthetic 
taste  and  gentility  of  manner  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  socially  established  families  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  inherit  with  their  environment, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity  with 
which  certain  scions  of  cultivated  stock  part 
with  all  indications  of  superior  breeding  is 
one  of  the  painful  phenomena  that  teachers 
have  to  note  in  their  ever  surprising  pedago¬ 
gical  experience.  Normally,  of  course,  boys 
of  honored  parentage  succeed  in  translating 
into  their  lives,  as  well  as  into  English,  the 
precept  noblesse  oblige ^  but  even  the  excep¬ 
tions  should  not  exist,  if  the  machinery  of 
our  educational  refineries  functioned  per¬ 
fectly.  The  primary  obligations  of  a  college 
are  to  the  majority,  and  the  majority  cer¬ 
tainly  needs  more  of  the  polish  of  civilization 
than  it  now  receives.  Phenomenal  growth 
in  a  college  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
coarsening,  even  as  obesity  may  be  in  an 
individual. 


One  of  my  earliest  professional  tasks  re¬ 
quired  an  examination  of  the  series  of  reports 
that  class  secretaries  at  Harvard  compile. 
I  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
photographs  in  these  that  belonged  to  what 
we  might  term  the  daguerreotype  period  of 
the  art  represented  young  men  almost  all  of 
whom,  it  seemed  to  me,  must  have  come  from 
homes  of  education  and  refinement.  Their 
names  could  be  pronounced  without  a  dis¬ 
location  of  the  tongue;  many  were  those  of 
families  of  recognized  distinction.  The  boys 
themselves,  I  suspect,  in  spite  of  this  social 
homogeneity,  were  a  wilder  lot  than  those 
we  have  to  teach  to-day.  If  we  can  credit 
report,  not  a  few  loved  wine,  woman,  and 
song  more  than  their  studies,  and  the  ad¬ 
jective  “good”  would  not  necessarily  charac¬ 
terize  any  of  the  three  objectives.  But  the 
consideration  of  present  importance  is  that 
both  their  faces  and  their  biographies  indi¬ 
cated  that  most  of  them  had  enjoyed  su¬ 
perior  advantages  of  cultural  surroundings 
from  the  day  of  their  birth.  In  their  fami¬ 
lies,  correct  English  must  have  been  as  tra¬ 
ditional  as  the  use  of  hot  water  and  soap  for 
frequent  ablutions.  We  may  safely  assume 
that  their  parents,  if  any  in  our  country  of 
their  day,  cared  for  music,  art,  and  literature, 
and  cultivated  the  social  graces.  But  times 
have  changed.  American  schools  of  all 
grades  do  their  duty  more  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  by  democracy.  The  crust  and  dregs 
of  society  are  both  represented  in  them  as 
well  as  every  intermediary  stratum.  Almost 
any  boy  blessed  with  vigorous  health,  a 
sound  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  can 
count  upon  securing  a  higher  education. 

And  so  it  is  that  some  of  our  students  are 
coming  from  homes  that  are  destitute  of 
literature  in  any  form.  More  have  made 
no  more  elevating  acquaintance  with  art 
and  music  than  the  “movies”  give.  Their 
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very  instructors  in  the  elementary  grades 
may  have  been  persons  who  failed  to  discard 
their  Yiddish  or  other  accent  through  the 
Americanization  of  the  normal  school  that 
trained  them.  The  bottom  salaries  in  a 
school  budget  are  not  likely  to  attract  into 
the  profession  many  purists  of  native  stock. 
Nor  can  we  gainsay  that  among  our  college 
boys  themselves  there  are  not  some  of  foreign 
birth  who,  in  spite  of  their  faulty  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  our  vernacular,  show  a  surer  use  of 
English  grammar  than  certain  of  their  mates 
from  wealthy  homes.  The  nouveaux  riches^ 
as  well  as  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candle-stick  maker,  send  their  sons  to  college 
nowadays,  and  it  is  well  for  our  country  that 
they  do. 

But  we  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  effect 
upon  our  undergraduates  that  all  this  demo¬ 
cratizing  has  produced.  It  would  require 
a  much  greater  leaven  of  the  better  favored 
boys  than  is  available  to  raise  the  general 
level  of  college  culture  to  what  it  appears  to 
have  averaged  a  few  generations  ago  in 
certain  institutions.  And  so,  more  than 
ever  before,  we  have  the  practical  question: 
What  can  a  college  do  to  establish  good  taste, 
attractive  manners,  and  some  ambition  for 
those  things  in  life  that  no  acquisition  of 
mere  money  can  assure?  Too  many  college 
rooms  have  the  decorations  of  a  saloon;  the 
victrola  grinds  out  jazz  and  other  substitutes 
for  music;  among  many  boys  a  special  jar¬ 
gon  has  replaced  the  English  of  literature, 
and  the  conversation  seldom  transcends  the 
level  of  athletics,  the  cinema,  and  the  dance. 

Sadder  still,  those  whose  instinct  for  cul¬ 
ture  and  refinement  would  naturally  in¬ 
terest  them  in  art  and  literature  and  music, 
in  college  studies  connected  therewith,  and 
in  forming  intimacies  with  cultivated  people, 
have  to  contend  with  an  undergraduate 
public  opinion  that  is  largely  maintained  by 
those  who  affect  a  frivolous  or  a  sporting 
life.  In  the  case  of  a  very  powerful  minor¬ 
ity  in  all  our  colleges,  study  is  not  a  compel¬ 
ling  interest.  The  application  of  the  epithet 
“greasy  grind”  is  only  one  of  many  strong 
dissuaders  that  the  young  barbarian  uses 
upon  a  nonconformist.  Even  to  converse 


with  a  professor  after  the  class  may  lay  a 
student  under  suspicion  of  being  a  truckler 
for  high  grades,  a  “  mark-grabber.”  Indeed, 
in  many  undergraduate  circles,  it  requires  no 
small  amount  of  moral  courage  to  expose 
one’s  studiousness  to  the  public  gaze.  It 
has  to  be  clothed  with  all  sorts  of  apologies. 
Poverty  may  justify  it,  for  the  winning  of 
a  scholarship  may  be  the  only  means  of  re¬ 
maining  in  college  at  all.  But  where  study 
of  a  strenuous  sort  is  unescapable,  it  is  well 
to  relegate  as  much  of  it  as  possible  to  the 
secrecy  of  mid-night  and  thus  enable  one¬ 
self  to  flaunt  a  gentlemanly  leisure  through 
daylight  and  evening  hours.  There  is  even 
a  feeling  that  only  Jews  may  study  hard 
without  outrage  to  public  expectation. 
Their  success,  in  consequence  of  this  indus¬ 
try,  discourages  gentile  competition  for  the 
intellectual  prizes  that  the  college  awards, 
and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  we 
find  the  canker  of  anti-semitism  growing  in 
many  an  institution  to  its  shame. 

Moreover,  in  whatever  efforts  the  college 
may  make  to  better  the  esthetic  tone  of  the 
undergraduate  body,  it  meets  with  another 
permanent  diflBculty.  Among  the  students 
who  are  actuated  by  serious  purposes,  too 
many  choose  their  courses  with  a  view  to 
immediate  professional  or  business  utility 
upon  graduation.  A  certain  amount  of  work 
even  in  foreign  literature  they  may  take, 
but  when  it  comes  to  elections  among  such 
subjects  as  music  or  the  fine  arts,  it  is  shock¬ 
ing  to  note  the  neglect.  With  them  the  old 
saw  seems  to  take  this  form:  “fine  arts  butter 
no  parsnips.” 

x\dd  to  all  this  the  fact  that  distractions 
from  study  were  never  so  numerous  and  so 
enticing  as  they  are  to-day.  A  normal  red- 
blooded  boy  had  rather  go  to  an  athletic 
contest  than  plod  his  weary  way  through  an 
art  gallery,  nor  can  any  music  seem  so  sweet 
to  his  ears  as  the  cheers  of  the  football  field. 
Merely  telling  the  young  that  some  of  the 
most  lasting  and  satisfying  pleasures  of  this 
world  are  derived  from  an  appreciation  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and 
that  the  best  time  and  place  to  initiate  a 
liking  for  them  is  in  eollege  is  unconvincing 
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to  those  who  have  not  had  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  in  their  own  home  circle.  The  silent 
exhortation  of  a  beautiful  environment  and 
actual  experience  of  life  in  an  atmosphere  of 
refinement  are  more  cogent  than  any  oral 
direction  or  j>ersuasion. 

At  this  point  the  thought  may  arise  that 
personal  contact  with  his  teachers  outside 
the  classroom  will  open  the  doors  to  social 
opportunities  that  the  student  may  have 
lacked  and  suggest  to  him  the  value  of  the 
esthetic  side  of  life  which  his  curriculum  is 
so  likely  to  ignore.  We  hear  much  of  such 
possibilities,  especially  in  the  small  college. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  even  in  institutions 
of  high  grade  and  limited  numbers  the 
teacher  commonly  has  more  pupils  to  care 
for  than  are  allotted  to  a  university  professor, 
and  the  exacting  requirements  of  research, 
of  preparation  for  one’s  courses,  of  adminis¬ 
trative  duties,  of  outside  public  activities, 
not  to  speak  of  mere  family  claims,  may  have 
made  it  humanly  impossible  for  either  of 
them  to  see  much  of  his  students  in  the  social 
life  of  home.  Nor  is  any  civilizing  substi¬ 
tute  to  be  found  in  such  mass  entertainments 
as  college  teas  and  class  receptions  at  which 
shy  students  and  fidgety  professors  collide 
socially  with  small  profit  to  anybody,  unless 
perhaps  to  the  florist  or  the  caterer. 

To  make  the  college  a  little  less  like  an 
educational  manufactory,  various  special 
devices  have,  of  course,  been  tried.  We  need 
only  mention  the  tutorial  system  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  the  advisory  board  at  most  colleges, 
the  special  class  deanships  at  some,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  invitations  to  visiting 
clergymen  and  literary  men  to  sojourn  for  a 
while  beneath  the  college  eaves  for  com¬ 
munion  with  such  youngsters  as  may  care  to 
seek  them  out.  It  is  this  last  arrangement 
that  the  writer  believes  can  be  put  upon  a 
more  stable  basis  and  developed  to  accord 
better  with  the  psychology  of  college  youth. 

We  already  have  professorships  in  almost 
every  conceivable  branch  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  W’^hy  not  have  a  chair  in  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  life?  Let  us  consider  what  character, 
intellectual  equipment,  and  functions  the 
grave  existing  needs  of  our  colleges  would 


require  of  our  new  professor.  So  far  as 
character  is  concerned,  the  prime  requisite 
would  be  that  he  should  be  a  lover  of  his 
fellow  men,  especially  of  young  men.  His 
love  should  not  be  that  which  actuates  a 
reformer,  a  propagandist,  or  a  religious  mis¬ 
sionary;  the  natural  boy  takes  to  none  of 
these,  and  above  everything  else  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  our  new  chair  must  be  a  maker  of 
friends.  On  the  other  hand,  he  should  be  a 
man  of  sturdy  principles  with  only  such  a 
sufficiency  of  frailties  as  will  make  him  hu¬ 
man  and  charitable  towards  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  others.  No  mere  “goody-goody” 
would  command  respect.  If  far  travel  has 
increased  his  W’orldly  w  isdom,  so  much  the 
better;  the  more  numerous  his  contacts  wdth 
humanity  may  have  been  before  he  accepts 
his  post  of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  succeed  in  it.  Under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  are  two  qualities 
that  he  must  have.  Universities  now  pride 
themselves  upon  their  cosmopolitan  clientele. 
It  is  humanizing  and  illuminating  to  any 
teacher  to  observe  the  ways  of  the  Hun, 
the  Finn,  and  the  Jap  in  their  own  habitat. 
He  may  eventually  have  to  teach  them  all. 

At  our  larger  seats  of  learning,  which  call 
for  a  considerable  group  of  such  exemplars 
and  exponents  of  wffiat  is  best  outside  of  the 
mere  business  of  life,  a  variety  of  types  seem 
to  me  natural  candidates  for  the  full  pro¬ 
fessorships  and  for  any  subordinate  posi¬ 
tions  that  it  might  prove  wise  to  add.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  many  men  of 
superior  culture  and  education  to  whom  a 
professorship  in  the  amenities  of  life  would 
seem  attractive,  men  who  would  love  to  re¬ 
new  their  youth  by  association  wdth  college 
boys.  Such  excuses  as,  for  example,  mem¬ 
bership  on  some  “visiting  committee”  or  on 
the  board  of  trustees,  the  graduate  manage¬ 
ment  of  athletics,  the  supervision  of  the 
musical  clubs,  or  in  the  position  of  social 
secretary,  already  bring  back  to  their  alma 
mater  men  of  semi-leisure  who  restore  the 
ties  they  once  severed  with  regret  as  tightly 
as  they  can  and  do  much  to  perpetuate  a 
traditional  college  spirit  and  devotion.  It 
may  not  be  an  immodest  assumption  for 
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even  a  college  professor  to  make  that  not  a 
few  persons  of  achievement  who  have  won 
all  the  worldly  success  that  they  care  for 
from  their  business  or  profession  would  find 
congenial  the  social  and  intellectual  associa¬ 
tions  that  an  academic  life  affords. 

Then  there  are  younger  men  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  art  or  literature.  These 
could  combine  their  professional  work  with 
the  functions  of  the  college  position  and 
profit  both.  Let  us  consider  the  sculptor 
alone  for  a  moment.  The  inspiration  of 
such  models  as  our  young  athletes  provide 
in  their  exercises  and  competitions  is  the 
nearest  that  we  can  now  come  to  that  which 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  artists.  The  swimming  pool  of  a 
college  gymnasium  affords  the  same  instruc¬ 
tion  in  mobile  anatomy  as  the  nude  contests 
of  the  ancient  Greek  games.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  need  to  point  out  what 
advantages  college  teachers  of  the  fine  arts 
and  the  drama  would  derive  from  having 
upon  the  campus  the  studios  of  artists  who 
were  actually  creating.  All  believe  that 
college  should  be  kept  in  contact  with  life. 
Need  it  be  only  with  business  and  com¬ 
mercial  life?  In  any  case,  literary  workers 
would  surely  find  congenial  and  helpful 
associates  in  a  college  faculty,  nor  need  one 
emphasize  the  stimulus  and  assistance  they 
might  get  from  a  university’s  library. 

Among  possible  appointees  to  our  new 
chair  we  naturally  think  also  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  teaching  force  who  have  been  re¬ 
tired  automatically  because  of  age  and  in 
some  cases  long  before  their  real  usefulness 
had  waned  sufficiently  to  justify  it.  Loving 
the  institution  and  possessed  of  a  long  tra¬ 
dition  of  respect  and  affection  among  the 
students,  they  would  exercise  a  great  influ¬ 
ence,  if  the  wisdom  and  the  culture  which 
only  age  can  fully  perfect  could  be  brought 
to  bear  directly  upon  the  boys  by  such  in¬ 
timacies  as  their  days  of  active  service  had 
made  impossible.  Gladly  would  we  see 
them  spared  the  hardship  and  heartaches  of 
their  present  inevitable  severance. 

Nor  need  we  point  out  that  in  the  United 
States  inherited  wealth  has  constituted  a 


leisure  class  which  our  public  opinion,  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  European  capitals,  compels 
either  to  have  or  to  seem  to  have  some  occu¬ 
pation.  Many  of  its  members  have  the 
character  and  cultivation  that  would  make 
them  also  most  desirable  intimates  for  our 
college  youth. 

And  what  might  be  the  functions  of  this 
new  oflBcial  to  whom  our  imaginations  have 
given  birth?  The  tersest  and  most  sum¬ 
mary  answer  would  be  “to  form  helpful 
friendships  with  the  students.”  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this,  it  is  obvious  that  he  should 
not  only  receive  the  salary  proper  to  such 
a  position  but  also  have  access  to  special 
funds  for  purposes  of  entertainment  and  for 
affording  financial  aid  to  the  deserving.  His 
home  should  be  a  Liberty  Hall  from  which 
all  formalities  would  be  banished,  and  during 
the  hours  or  days  when  he  was  on  duty,  it 
would  be  understood  that  any  and  all  boys 
would  be  welcome  there.  Even  though  we 
grant  that  bachelordom  would  be  desirable 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  appointees,  we 
should  surely  concede  to  others  the  right  sort 
of  wife  as  a  most  effective  helpmate.  No 
youth  could  have  the  pangs  of  loneliness  and 
homesickness  that  so  many  do  now,  if  he 
cared  to  use  his  opportunities.  The  chance 
to  discuss  literature  and  art  with  a  man  of 
mature  knowledge  would  at  once  appeal  to 
certain  choice  students  whose  present  en¬ 
couragement  is  chiefly  to  silence. 

As  counsellor  in  time  of  trouble,  as  in¬ 
tellectual  guide  and  stimulus,  as  consultant 
in  the  choice  of  a  career,  as  an  adviser  in 
social  usage,  as  a  repository  of  college  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  better  sort,  what  might  not 
this  new  sort  of  college  specialist  achieve! 
No  existing  member  of  our  faculties  has 
anything  like  his  chance,  because  the  ordin¬ 
ary  professor  is  first  a  teaching  or  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  official  and  only  secondarily  to 
be  recognized  as  a  friend.  In  everything 
boys  are  better  volunteers  than  conscripts. 
They  look  upon  the  present  sort  of  adviser 
as  an  interpreter,  for  the  time  being,  of  a 
catalogue  of  courses  that  no  ordinary  mortal 
can  understand.  They  regard  with  sus¬ 
picion  the  attention  of  a  dean  as  something 
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prompted  by  an  ulterior  purpose,  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  college  preacher  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  attempt  to  further  piety  or  virtue. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  professor  of  the 


amenities  would  remain  always  an  amateur, 
an  unpretending  exemplar  of  the  best  type 
of  American  gentleman,  befriending  stu¬ 
dents  and  by  them  befriended. 


NEW  FORCES  FOR  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

Robert  Tudor  Hill 


IN  A  recent  article  in  The  Independent  a 
prominent  banker  of  New  York  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  who  does 
not  possess  the  personal  elements  of  success 
in  business  can  be  assured  of  material  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  possession  of  a  college  education. 
He  believes  that  a  liberal  education  secured 
in  college  or  university  is  not  designed  for 
vocational  purposes,  although  it  may  have 
a  distinct  influence  and  bearing  on  one’s 
vocation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  designed, 
he  holds,  for  rather  non-utilitarian  purposes, 
if  so-called  “culture”  may  be  regarded  as 
non-utilitarian.  “A  man’s  inner  life  is  at 
least  as  important  to  his  happiness  and  to 
his  ultimate  value  to  mankind  as  his  outer 
life.”  For  this  reason,  he  says,  the  chief 
purpose  of  a  college  education  is  to  help  one 
become  ready  “to  live”  in  distinction  from 
“making  one’s  living.” 

These  comments  have  a  bearing,  not  only 
upon  advanced  educational  opportunities 
for  young  and  for  immature  and  rather  in¬ 
experienced  young  people;  they  also  are  of 
significance  in  respect  to  another  type  of 
effort  which  is  gradually  winning  public 
notice  and  interest.  This  is  “  Workers’  Edu¬ 
cation.”  It  is  reported  that  there  are  now 
twenty  or  thirty  centers  at  widely  separated 
points  in  the  United  States  where  groups  of 
mature  working  men  and  women  are  organ¬ 
ized  for  educational  effort.  Studies  seem 
to  fall  mostly  within  the  lines  of  social 
economics  and  political  science,  with  excur¬ 
sions  into  science,  literature,  art,  and  public 
speaking.  Practically  every  subject  that  is 
studied  is  non-vocational  in  character. 
Most  of  the  instructors  are  drawn  from  near¬ 
est  colleges  and  universities  and  sometimes 


these  “schools”  are  related  in  some  sort  of 
an  official  way  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  the  main,  however,  all  of  these 
workers’  schools  and  classes  have  been 
organized  and  are  being  conducted  directly 
under  the  auspices  of  various  groups,  and 
have  for  their  avowed  purposes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  labor  leadership  and  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  range  of  intellectual  interests 
and  activities  among  workers. 

These  educational  efforts  are  directed  along 
the  lines  of  liberal  education  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  adult  man  and  woman 
worker  does  not  and  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone.  Conferences  on  “Workers’  Educa¬ 
tion”  during  the  past  year  or  two  and  the 
increasing  number  of  reports  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  special  surveys,  and  contributed 
articles  all  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  an  increasing  proportion,  even  small 
as  it  is,  of  so-called  working  people  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  in  years  of  maturity 
they  are  in  need  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
interests  with  which  large  numbers  of  more 
favored  young  men  and  women  who  go  to 
college  and  university  dabble  with  more  O’* 
less  diffidence.  Some  of  the  so-called  “use¬ 
less  subjects”  are  the  very  ones  with  which 
the  American,  as  well  as  the  English  worker, 
covets  acquaintance  for  himself.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  workers’  educational  move¬ 
ment  in  England  is  one  which  may  well  be 
considered  thoughtfully  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  various  efforts  in  America  to¬ 
day  toward  the  use  of  increased  facilities  for 
mature-minded  people  who  regard  “the  job” 
as  a  means,  partly  at  least,  to  the  attainment 
of  other  purposes  in  life.  The  college 
graduate  should  be  a  conspicuous  success  in 
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life,  because  he  has  learned  what  to  do  with 
life.  Unfortunately,  however,  according  to 
many  business  men  a^id  educators,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  measure  education  by  its  immediate 
dollar  value  is  so  insidious,  even  in  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  that  non-utilitarian 
studies  are  regarded  as  a  waste  of  time. 

Rather  than  being  disturbed  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  workers’  education  movement  in 
America,  even  the  most  conservative  edu¬ 
cators  may  well  welcome  it  and  cooperate  in 
such  efforts  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  helping  stem  a  tendency  among  college 
and  university  men  and  women  that  they 
themselves  decry.  Coming  to  the  support 
of  all  who  defend  and  endeavor  to  advance 
the  interests  of  liberal  education  is  the 
modern  worker  who  desires  to  use  his  leisure 
time,  in  part  at  least,  for  helpful,  non¬ 
utilitarian,  non-vocational  purposes.  In¬ 
dustrial  progress  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  among  other  things,  has  materially 
increased  leisure  time  for  workers.  But 
unfortunately,  education  which  is  designed 
largely  to  help  people  learn  what  to  do  with 
leisure  time  has  been  denied  to  exceedingly 
large  numbers  of  people  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  have  leisure  time  at  all.  This  has 
been  due  considerably  to  the  emphasis  on 
life  for  work  rather  than  work  for  life.  The 
current  workers’  education  movement,  in 
part  at  least,  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to 
remedy  some  of  these  conditions  by  helping 
workers  to  find  and  take  advantage  of  certain 
educational  facilities  and  opportunities 
which  will  enable  them  to  utilize  leisure 
time  most  effectively  to  increase  their  range 
of  interests  and  thereby  happiness  itself. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  instructor  who  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  cooperate  with  a  group  of  “workers” 
in  the  study  of  some  non-technical,  non¬ 
utilitarian  subject  is  enthusiastic.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this  with 
several  such  instructors  and  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  participating  in  such  efforts.  In¬ 
structors  universally  agree  that  the  character 
of  interest,  study,  and  participation  in  dis¬ 
cussion,  particularly  the  latter,  usually  com¬ 
pares  favorably  in  quantity  and  quality  with 


that  of  the  usual  undergraduate  college 
classes.  And  to  some  the  intense  desire  to 
know  and  to  understand  and  apply  their  new 
knowledge  by  mature  men  and  women  whose 
lack  of  formal  schooling  is  matched  by  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  is  constantly  stimulating 
and  enlightening.  Instructor  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dent  learns.  It  all  has  the  tendency  to 
broaden  out  the  somewhat  secluded  college 
or  university  instructor,  unless  perchance 
such  contact  confuses  or  confounds  him. 

The  best  utilization  of  leisure  time  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  living  depends  chiefly  upon  the  range 
of  one’s  interests  and  upon  one’s  incentives 
for  living.  Any  movement,  therefore,  that 
has  as  its  purpose  the  broadening,  deepening, 
or  elevating  of  human  interests,  and  that  can 
stimulate  incentives  for  such  interests,  is 
worth  suitable  encouragement  and  cooper¬ 
ation.  Such  the  college  and  universities  are 
expected  to  give  and  in  so  serving,  within 
the  range  of  their  facilities  and  abilities,  they 
extend  their  usefulness  for  the  common  good. 

Unfortunately,  some  institutions  of  higher 
learning  adhere  to  a  policy  of  aloofness  which 
is  easily  misunderstood  by  individuals  or 
groups  of  people,  who  have  a  feeling  that 
colleges  and  universities  are  expected  to  be 
agencies  for  educational  service,  but  who  do 
not  know  exactly  how  to  approach  these 
“citadels  of  learning”  for  the  help  and  lea¬ 
dership  that  are  needed.  Colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  can  do  much  to  allay  feelings  even 
of  suspicion,  antagonism,  and  isolation 
among  great  masses  of  the  people,  if  they 
make  positive,  definite,  and  thoroughly  re¬ 
cognizable  efforts  to  cooperate  with  such 
persons  or  groups  of  persons  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities  who  show  any  signs,  as 
they  do  to-day,  of  wanting  to  develop  suit¬ 
able  types  of  educational  effort.  Such  will 
not  weaken,  but  on  the  contrary  strengthen 
program,  policy,  and  method  in  the  college 
and  university  proper,  where  community 
influences,  if  permitted  to  exist  at  all,  will 
helpfully  affect  the  tone  and  character  of 
teaching  personnel  and  the  student  body. 
This  has  been  the  experience  abroad  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  results 
would  be  otherwise  in  America. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TEST  vs.  THE  TEACHER’S  JUDGMENT 

Charles  H.  Sampson 


WE  LEARN  much  these  days  about 
the  value  of  psychological  test¬ 
ing.  We  can  afford  to  listen  to 
the  things  that  are  being  said  about  it. 
As  in  about  everything  else,  there  are  some 
phases  of  the  matter  that  can  be  somewhat 
disregarded.  But  the  good  points  more 
than  balance  the  bad. 

Psychological  testing  was  ridiculed  con¬ 
siderably  before  the  recent  w'ar.  There  was 
little  good  that  could  be  said  of  it  as  a  method 
possessing  definite  practical  values.  It  was 
thought  of  perhaps  as  something  that  could 
be  used  in  special  situations,  something 
applicable  to  abnormal  and  sub-normal 
cases.  It  was  a  special  field  that  only  a 
specialist  might  enter.  But  there  came  a 
time  when  high  grade  material  was  desired 
to  officer  that  not  quite  so  high  in  the  human 
scale  and  the  psychological  test  came  into  its 
own.  If  any  of  the  doubters  feel  that  no 
intelligence  in  particular  is  required  to  pass 
successfully  through  the  ordeals  of  one  of 
those  “brain  try-outs,”  let  him  secure  an 
army  “Alpha”  or  “Beta”  test  and  try  his  own 
luck  with  it.  There  is  really  something  there. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  discussion  is 
to  create,  if  possible,  the  proper  attitude  in 
regard  to  intelligence  testing  as  compared 
with  personal  judgment.  Most  teachers 
claim  that  they  can  hit  the  ability  nail  on 
the  head  practically  every  time,  and  they  can 
as  far  as  actual  performance  is  concerned. 
Personal  opinion  of  the  mental  capabilities 
of  a  boy  or  girl  is  necessarily  based  upon 
what  they  produce,  and  not  upon  what  they 
are  actually  capable  of  producing.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  betw^een  these  two.  If 
the  loafer  is  doing  C  work  when  he  should 
be  turning  out  A  quality,  he  ought  to  know 
that  his  dodging  game  has  been  discovered, 
and  everybody  directly  interested  in  him 
ought  to  know  what  the  actual  facts  in  the 


case  are.  The  psychological  or  intelligence 
test  will  indicate  the  true  situation;  the 
personal  judgment  of  the  teacher  will  not 
generally  do  so. 

Psychological  tests  also  point  to  superior 
and  inferior  capabilities.  For  example,  a 
boy  or  girl  may  be  a  “star”  in  English  and 
a  “piece  of  deadw^ood”  in  mathematics. 
The  child  in  this  case  is  somewhat  one-sided, 
of  course,  but  if  his  strong  points  can  be 
located  and  then  catered  to,  he  may  develop 
into  the  genius  for  which  Nature  created 
him.  Personal  judgment  would  not  have 
been  a  reliable  means  of  discovering  the 
strong  and  weak  characteristics  of  the 
individual. 

Sooner  or  later  in  educational  work, 
classes  wdll  not  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of 
chronological  age,  but  rather  upon  that  of 
mental  age.  Just  because  a  child  is  twelve 
years  old  chronologically  is  no  reason  why 
he  or  she  should  be  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
the  grammar  school.  A  tw'^elve-year  old 
youngster  may  be  mentally  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
thirteen,  fourteen,  or  more.  He  belongs 
where  the  psychological  test  indicates. 
What  we  need  as  much  as  anything  is  to 
have  an  educational  system  in  which  A 
students  will  do  A  work;  B  students  B 
work;  C  students  C  work,  and  so  on.  Too 
many  minds  are  lazy  through  no  fault  of 
their  owm.  In  every  school  there  should 
be  a  place  for  everybody  to  go  ahead  as 
fast  as  he  is  mentally  and  physically  capable 
of  going.  Few  children  die  from  over¬ 
study;  the  writer  does  not  remember  any 
that  have  in  his  experience  of  more  years 
than  he  likes  to  look  back  over. 

Personal  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
competent  to  give  it  is  always  valuable  in 
educational  work,  but  standardized  psychol¬ 
ogical  tests  are  more  satisfactory  and  relia¬ 
ble.  They  can  be  employed  under  all  reas- 
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enable  conditions  and  situations.  For  one 
to  ridicule  them  without  knowing  anything 
about  them  is  a  foolish  procedure  on  the 
face  of  it.  The  only  way  to  pass  an  opinion 
worthy  of  consideration  is  to  know  some¬ 


thing  about  the  matter  upon  which  the  opin¬ 
ion  is  passed  and  investigation  will  im¬ 
mediately  show  that  the  teacher  can  decide 
better  by  employing  a  psychological  test 
than  by  relying  on  his  own  judgment. 


THE  SUPERIOR  CHILD  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

Clara  Harrison  Town 


Anew  and  stimulating  demand  is 
just  now  confronting  our  public 
schools.  The  old  ideal  that  all 
school  children  should  be  brought  up  to  a 
certain  standard — a  standard  set  by  the 
ability  of  the  average  child — no  longer  satis¬ 
fies  a  public  that  has  learned  that  many 
children  are  capable  of  a  much  greater  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  effort  to  fulfill  the  old 
ideal  proved  its  futility;  children  differ  too 
greatly  in  natural  endowment.  To-day  the 
schools  are  asked  to  fit  the  curricula  to  the 
children,  not  to  force  all  children  to  follow 
the  same  curricula.  They  are  asked  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  separate  program  for  children  of 
markedly  superior  ability.  Could  one  imag¬ 
ine  a  more  stimulating,  a  more  challenging 
demand? 

Not  until  lately  did  the  educator  become 
aware  of  the  superior  child  problem.  It 
was  revealed  when,  in  order  to  select  the 
subnormal  children  for  special  training,  large 
groups  of  children  were  studied  and  classified 
according  to  mental  ability.  In  the  proc¬ 
ess  were  revealed,  not  two  groups — one  of 
normal  and  one  of  subnormal  children — but 
three  groups,  a  large  one  comprising  the 
great  bulk  of  the  children,  and  two  smaller 
ones,  one  made  up  of  children  of  inferior  and 
one  of  children  of  superior  ability.  This 
finding  forced  the  realization  that  while  the 
schools  were  striving  to  provide  for  the 
average  and  for  the  inferior  children,  they 
were  neglecting  the  brilliant  group.  It 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  aver¬ 
age  classroom  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
children  who  are  not  kept  busy  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  work,  and  that  these  children  form  habits 


of  mental  idleness,  which  in  time  become 
habits  of  mental  laziness.  It  surely  is  not 
right  that  good  material  should  be  corrupted 
in  this  way  and  the  schools  must  find  a 
method  of  meeting  the  situation. 

The  simplest,  most  obvious  method  was 
first  tried.  Courses  were  re-arranged  on  a 
time  basis,  two  years’  regular  work  was 
compressed  into  a  single  year’s  course. 
Numbers  of  children  proved  their  ability  to 
work  at  this  rate.  But  are  matters  greatly 
improved  for  the  gifted  children  by  thus 
speeding  up  their  work,  by  thus  shortening 
their  school  careers  and  finally  sending  them 
forth  from  the  schools  with  the  same  edu¬ 
cational  equipment  as  their  less  well  en¬ 
dowed  school-mates,  and  at  a  less  mature 
age?  It  is  a  marvelous  task  that  is  set  for 
the  schools,  that  of  developing  in  the  best 
manner  they  can  devise  the  gifted  ones  of 
the  generation,  those  destined  to  become 
the  leaders  of  men.  They  should  present 
these  children  with  royal  fare,  they  should 
lead  them  to  an  accomplishment  unattain¬ 
able  by  the  average  child  in  any  time  limit. 
Not  speed  but  quality  of  work  should  be  the 
goal. 

The  problem  is  much  more  complex  than 
it  at  first  appears,  and  it  must  be  worked  out 
with  the  meticulous  care  that  its  importance 
justifies.  In  choosing  the  superior  children, 
in  planning  for  them  an  adequate  program, 
and  in  carrying  this  program  into  execution, 
grave  problems  arise.  Some  of  these  we 
shall  here'cSHSider. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  choosing 
of  the  children  are  the  problems  of  mental 
classification  and  individual  mental  anal>  sis. 
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The  first  error  which  is  likely  to  be  made  is 
that  of  treating  the  superior  class  as  a 
homogeneous  group  rather  than  as  made 
up  of  distinctive  individuals.  Teachers  of 
the  mentally  inferior  have  discovered  the 
necessity  of  adapting  the  training  given  to 
the  mental  abilities  and  peculiarities  of  the 
.individual  children.  Teachers  of  superior 
children  will  find  the  same  individual  adapta¬ 
tion  necessary;  they  will  find  that  special 
training  must  be  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  those  traits  which  account  for  the  su¬ 
periority,  just  as  the  special  training  of  the 
mentally  inferior  child  is  conditioned  by  the 
special  defects  and  weaknesses  that  account 
for  his  inferiority.  Even  with  such  a  basis 
for  training  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
subnormal  children  are  materially  benefited. 
A  failure  with  a  dull  child  is  not  fraught  with 
serious  social  consequences,  because  at  best 
such  a  child  has  little  to  contribute;  but 
failure  of  intensive  work  with  a  superior 
child  may  mean  the  early  breakdown  of  a 
mind  capable  of  contributing  much  to  so¬ 
ciety.  Such  failures  are  inevitable,  unless 
the  education  of  the  superior  children  is 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  their  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Sakaki  of  Tokio  makes 
very  clear  the  need  for  such  individual  study. 
Mr.  Sakaki,  on  a  basis  of  class  records  and 
teachers’  judgments,  selected  seventy-nine 
superior  children  from  a  school  numbering 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two.  He  studied 
these  children  by  means  of  mental  tests, 
physical  examinations,  and  social  investi¬ 
gations.  Among  them,  he  distinguished  six 
types  of  children.  The  first  type  showed 
good  mentality  coupled  with  good  physical 
condition,  and,  in  addition,  perseverance, 
keen  intuitions,  aptitude  for  learning,  good 
memory,  and  slow  fatigue  period.  The 
second  type  was  quite  as  well  endowed  men¬ 
tally,  but  was  handicapped  by  physical  de¬ 
fects,  The  third  type  had  average  mental 
ability,  but  could  be  stimulated  to  extra 
effort  by  teachers  or  parents.  The  fourth 
type  was  precocious.  The  fifth  type  was 
nervous,  timid,  and  wildly  daring,  and  was 
tainted  more  or  less  by  mental  disease.  The 


sixth  type  was  advanced  intellectually,  but 
poorly  developed  emotionally  and  morally, 
and  cruel,  heartless,  quarrelsome,  and  tricky. 

To  children  of  the  first  type  Sakaki  thinks 
it  wise  to  give  extra  mental  stimulation;  they 
require  plenty  of  mental  exercise  to  keep 
them  growing  mentally.  He  thinks  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  add  to  the  mental  work  of  the 
brilliant  ones  who  have  a  poor  physique. 
They  may  succeed,  but  at  the  expense  of 
great  physical  force  and  of  efficiency  later  in 
life.  He  also  thinks  it  dangerous  to  urge  to 
greater  effort  children  of  average  ability; 
they  may  succeed  for  a  time,  but  continued 
effort  plus  strain  are  apt  to  result  in  both 
mental  and  physical  injury.  For  the  preco¬ 
cious  children  he  deems  extra  stimulation 
extremely  undesirable.  Precocity  he  con¬ 
siders  the  result  of  unwise  early  training, 
which  too  soon  develops  the  reasoning  power 
and  the  will.  This,  Mr.  Sakaki  considers 
anything  but  an  asset  to  the  child,  and  he 
advises  that  the  schools  make  an  effort  to 
counteract  the  tendency,  rather  than  to 
foster  it. 

Boris  Sidis  and  Mrs.  Stoner  both  agree 
with  Sakaki  that  precocity  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  certain  forms  of  early  education. 
They  both  assure  us  that  the  remarkable  at¬ 
tainments  of  their  children  were  due  to  such 
training.  But  are  such  attainments  really 
remarkable.^  Are  they  remarkable  by  any 
other  standard  than  that  of  precocity? 
Would  they  be  remarkable  in  an  older  child? 
And  granting  that  they  are  innately  re¬ 
markable,  are  they  to  be  desired  rather  than 
the  normal  contacts  with  children  of  like  age, 
which  the  precocious  child  necessarily 
misses? 

Certainly  we  cannot  now  state  that  pre¬ 
cocity  means  permanent  intellectual  su¬ 
periority.  Many  geniuses  have  been  pre¬ 
cocious,  but  by  no  means  all,  and  many 
precocious  children  have  become  quite 
mediocre  adults.  It  is  hard  to  say  by  what 
criteria  one  may  judge  of  the  adult  mental 
superiority  of  a  one-time  precocious  child. 
So-called  success  cannot  be  the  test,  because 
we  know  that  many  factors  other  than 
mental  ability  contribute  toward  success. 
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and  that  many  mentally  superior  men  miss 
success  altogether.  Nevertheless,  unless 
they  achieve  some  notable  success,  it  will  be 
as  diflBcult  for  those  of  a  later  generation  to 
decide  whether  William  James  Sidis  and 
Miss  Stoner  had  superior  intelligences  as  it 
is  easy  for  us  to  know  that  they  were  preco¬ 
cious. 

The  nervous,  the  shy,  the  wild,  and  the 
emotionally  unstable  children,  says  Sakaki, 
should  certainly  not  be  forced  mentally; 
they  should  be  given  an  active,  playful, 
out-of-door  life,  and  thus  developed  along 
physical  and  social  lines. 

There  is,  then,  but  one  of  the  six  types  of 
superior  child  that  can  without  danger  be 
given  extra  stimulation.  This  is  the  child 
who  is  mentally  and  physically  strong,  the 
child  who  takes  the  extra  stimulation  easily, 
without  fatigue  or  apparent  effort.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Mr.  Sakaki  does  not  tell  us  how 
many  of  the  seventy-nine  children  belonged 
to  this  type.  Doctor  Terman,  however, 
reports  that  among  thirty-one  superior 
children  he  found  but  fifteen  who  were 
without  defect.  Thirteen  had  one  or  more 
physical  defects,  eight  had  one  or  more  un¬ 
desirable  moral  traits,  and  one  was  sexually 
immoral.  According  to  Sakaki,  only  fifteen 
of  these  thirty-one  markedly  superior  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  condition  to  profit  by  more  in¬ 
tensive  school  work.  It  would  seem  well  to 
pause  before  we  pick  out  the  upper  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  per  cent,  of  a  class,  as  has  been 
variously  advised,  and  subject  it  to  intensive 
school  work. 

Doctor  Whipple’s  educational  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  class  of  superior  children  in 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  teaches  the  same 
lesson.  The  group  of  gifted  children  com¬ 
prised  the  ranking  twenty  per  cent,  of  a 
regular  group;  it  numbered  thirty  children. 
Ordinary  conditions  of  equipment  and  in¬ 
struction  were  maintained,  and  the  effort 
was  made  to  accomplish  two  years’  work  in 
one  year.  At  the  close  of  the  year  an  exami¬ 
nation  was  given.  Sixteen  of  the  children 
passed  successfully,  eleven  failed,  and  three 
did  not  take  the  examination.  Doctor 
Whipple  states  that  eight  of  those  who  failed 


would  have  been  barred  from  the  class  at 
the  outset  had  mental  tests  determined  its 
membership.  At  least  eleven  children  were, 
in  this  experiment,  subjected  to  intensive 
work  to  which  they  did  not  respond.  For 
them  the  effect  of  that  experience  is  certainly 
questionable. 

The  results  of  Miss  Adler’s  experiment 
with  two  superior  groups  are  similar.  One 
group  numbered  thirty-five  children  and 
one  thirty-six;  they  were  all  chosen  by 
means  of  intelligence  tests,  and  were  set  the 
task  of  accomplishing  one  year’s  work  in 
six  months.  Seventeen  of  the  first  group 
and  fourteen  of  the  second  group  failed  to 
make  good.  Thirty-one  children  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  mental  strain  that  was  too  great 
for  them,  and  the  effect  upon  them  we  do  not 
know.  Loss  in  self-confidence,  which  is  an 
exceedingly  grave  experience,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  one  effect  of  such  a  failure  to  mea¬ 
sure  up  to  the  teacher’s  expectations,  and, 
bearing  in  mind  Sakaki’s  findings,  this  is  but 
one  of  the  many  possible  deplorable  results. 

According  to  these  experiments,  neither 
success  in  class  work  nor  in  intelligence  tests 
is  sufficient  as  a  basis  of  selection  of  children 
for  a  superior  class.  In  addition,  such 
children  must  be  studied  from  the  mental, 
moral,  physical,  and  social  standpoints. 
The  intelligence  tests  alone,  based  as  they 
are  upon  average  intelligence  levels  for  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  by  their  very  nature  place  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  precocity.  If  a  child  shows  an 
intelligence  level  beyond  his  years  by  these 
tests,  he  is  designated  superior.  In  this 
sense  superior  means  precocious.  To  avoid 
confusing  the  two  concepts — superior  and 
precocious — we  must  in  our  examination  of 
children  take  into  consideration  the  moral 
and  the  emotional  makeup  and  the  qualita¬ 
tive  intellectual  differences. 

The  gifted  children  selected,  we  face  the 
problem  of  planning  their  school  work.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  speed  up  greatly  the 
regular  school  work  for  superior  groups. 
Such  work  reported  by  Doctor  Whipple, 
Miss  Adler,  Miss  Race,  and  also  by  the 
school  systems  of  Worcester,  Indianapolis, 
Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  and  Manchester, 
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England,  shows  that  certain  groups  of 
children  have  completed  the  work  of  each 
year  from  first  to  eighth  in  one  half  the 
regular  time.  No  one  group  is  reported  to 
have  accomplished  an  entire  eight  years’ 
course  in  half  time.  Doctor  Whipple  pro¬ 
poses  that  such  an  effort  be  made  by  a  group 
of  first  year  children.  He  would  place  such 
a  group  with  a  capable  teacher,  who  would 
remain  with  them  from  year  to  year  giving 
them  more  and  more  advanced  work. 

The  work  that  comes  nearer  than  any 
other  to  answering  the  question  whether  any 
children  are  capable  of  such  long  continued 
intensive  work  is  that  done  in  Manchester, 
England,  in  Mr.  Shaer’s  school.  His  plan 
has  been  in  action  long  enough  to  trace  a 
superior  group  through  the  entire  elementary 
course.  The  children  were  selected  from 
the  kindergarten,  and  the  thirty  brightest 
were  placed  in  a  special  group  for  which  first 
and  second  year  work  was  arranged  in  a  one- 
year  schedule.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
successful  children  were  placed  in  a  regular 
third-year  class,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year 
in  another  special  class  scheduled  for  the 
completion  of  fourth  and  fifth-year  work  in 
one  year.  An  alternative  method  placed 
the  child  in  a  second  special  class  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  allowed  him  to  complete 
the  third  and  fourth-year  work  in  one  year, 
and  to  pass  on  into  a  regular  fifth-year  class. 
By  either  procedure  two  years  of  the  seven- 
year  course  are  saved.  Practically  all  the 
children  placed  in  the  special  group  succeed 
in  completing  their  work  in  five  years. 
Similarly,  in  Portland,  where  individual 
promotions  of  bright  children  is  the  practice, 
superior  children  have  completed  the  nine- 
year  course  in  seven  years.  But  completing 
seven  years’  work  in  five  years  or  nine  years’ 
work  in  seven  years  is  a  very  different 
achievement  from  that  of  completing  a  full 
eight-year  course  in  half  time.  Most  persons 
are  capable  of  spurts  of  intensive  work,  but 
few  persons  are  capable  of  long  continued 
strain.  It  still  remains  to  be  shown  that  a 
considerable  number  of  our  children  can  pass 
through  the  schools  at  a  double  rate  and  be 
ready  for  high  school  at  ten,  college  at 


twelve,  graduate  school  at  fourteen,  and 
professorships  at  eighteen  or  nineteen.  And 
even  were  this  rapid  work  possible,  would  it 
be  desirable?  Do  we  wish  to  shorten  the 
period  of  youth  and  make  men  and  women  of 
our  boys  and  girls? 

There  is  another  method  of  dealing  with 
the  gifted  children,  which  aims  to  let  them 
reap  the  benefit  of  their  superiority  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  broader  and  richer  culture. 
Instead  of  leading  them  in  a  race  through  a 
course  of  study  prepared  for  a  less  able  type 
of  mind,  this  method  by  means  of  a  rich 
curriculum,  leads  them  to  a  familiarity  with 
many  things,  which  the  average  child  must 
pass  by  unheeding.  Instead  of  sending  them 
from  the  elementary  schools  a  few  years 
earlier,  with  the  meager  equipment  of  the 
average  child,  it  sends  them  out  with  the 
superior  equipment  to  which  their  superior 
endowment  entitles  them.  In  short,  it  aims 
to  educate  better  rather  than  to  educate^ 
quickly;  it  emphasizes  breadth  of  prepara¬ 
tion  and  ignores  the  claims  of  precocity. 
No  effort  is  made  to  complete  a  year’s  work 
in  half  time;  instead,  each  year’s  course  of 
study  is  enriched,  is  added  to,  and  is  thus 
brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  capacity  of 
the  more  able  children. 

Santa  Barbara,  for  instance,  forms  for  each 
grade  three  concentric  sections.  In  one  the 
work  is  adapted  to  the  great  majority,  in 
one  it  is  simplified  for  the  dull  group,  and  in 
one  it  is  enriched  for  the  brilliant  children. 
In  North  Denver,  where  the  work  for  gifted 
children  is  carried  on  individually  while  the 
children  are  retained  in  their  regular  groups, 
this  method  of  enriching  the  work  offered  in 
the  regular  courses  is  used.  In  the  Moraine 
Park  School  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  not  only  is  the 
curriculum  enriched  for  the  gifted  children 
but  the  more  brilliant  the  child  the  higher 
is  the  quality  of  work  required.  In  this 
school  the  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  as 
well  as  the  grade  of  work  required  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  intelligence  quotient  attained 
by  each  child  in  a  psychological  examination. 
Two  boys  with  different  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  may  both  be  marked  satisfactory  for 
a  piece  of  work,  although  one  receives  a 
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grade  of  seventy  and  the  other  a  grade  of 
ninety;  natural  endowment  as  expressed  in 
the  intelligence  quotient  weights  all  judg¬ 
ments.  In  Miss  Race’s  superior  class,  al¬ 
though  the  work  was  speeded  up  to  one  half 
time,  the  course  was  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  German. 

Another  unsolved  problem  is  whether  it  is 
better  to  handle  the  children  in  special 
groups  or  as  individuals  in  the  regular  classes. 
In  some  schools  superior  children  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  regular  classes  and  allowed  to 
advance  at  their  own  pace,  special  teachers 
being  detailed  to  assist  them.  By  the  aid  of 
such  special  teaching  it  has  been  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  enrich  their  program  as  well  as  to 
increase  the  speed  of  work.  Batavia,  Pue¬ 
blo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  North  Denver  have 
all  used  this  system.  It  is  perhaps  too  soon 
to  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of  this  and  of 
the  group  method.  The  removal  of  the 
gifted  children  from  the  regular  classes  de¬ 
prives  the  average  children  of  the  incentive 
of  their  good  work,  and  makes  the  work  of 
the  class  life  rather  colorless;  so  that,  unless 
the  gifted  children  profit  much  by  the  segre¬ 
gation,  it  would  seem  better  to  arrange 
special  programs  while  retaining  them  in 
the  regular  classes. 

To  summarize,  we  find  that  the  special 
education  of  gifted  children  is  quite  an  in¬ 
volved  undertaking,  fraught  with  many 
dangers  for  the  children.  The  first  diflBculty 
is  encountered  when  the  gifted  children  are 
selected,  for  when  mistakes  are  made  in  se¬ 
lecting,  harm  may  result  to  these  children. 
As  we  have  already  said,  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
plete  study  of  each  child  is  adequate  as  a 


basis  of  selection;  school  rank  and  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  must  be  supplemented  by 
data  concerning  the  emotional,  moral, 
physical,  and  social  life  of  the  child.  The 
second  problem  is  met  when  we  decide 
whether  to  offer  richer  courses  or  to  allow 
the  children  to  do  the  regular  work  in  one 
half  the  required  time;  whether  to  help  them 
to  a  richer  mental  equipment,  or  to  an  aver¬ 
age  mental  equipment  at  an  earlier  date — 
one  might  almost  say,  when  the  choice  is 
made,  between  better  educating  them  or 
making  them  precocious.  The  third  diffi¬ 
culty  is  reached  when  the  choice  is  made 
between  the  special  group  method  and 
the  individual  instruction  in  the  regular 
groups. 

The  writer,  bearing  in  mind  the  nervous 
and  delicate  children  and  the  precocious 
ones,  cannot  but  fear  the  speeding  up  pro¬ 
cess  for  all  but  a  very  few,  while  for  these  few 
superior  children,  “superior”  in  the  sense  of 
Sakaki,  it  seems  an  inadequate  handling  of 
the  problem  to  supply  them  with  an  edu¬ 
cational  equipment  that  a  dullard  may  at¬ 
tain  in  a  few  extra  years.  Is  it  not  more  just 
to  the  gifted  children  to  allow  them  their 
full  quota  of  school  years  and  with  them  a 
broader  culture  and  perhaps  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  special  talent.?  Would  not 
such  an  opportunity  be  more  valuable  to 
them  than  the  shifting  of  a  few  years  from 
the  school  period  of  life  to  the  adult  period.? 
Doubtless  the  schools  must  provide  for  the 
now  idle  hours  of  the  gifted  children,  but 
let  them  pause  and  take  thought  before  they 
decide  to  do  this  by  the  sterile  method  of 
shortening  the  period  of  their  school  careers. 


THE  AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN  FOUNDATION 

Henry  Goddard  Leach 


SINCE  the  failure  of  the  international 
mind  at  Paris,  nationalism  has  been 
reinvigorated  the  world  over.  In  the 
United  States  Americanization  has  become 
the  summuin  honum  in  education,  and  in  a 
small  free  state  so  far  developed  intellec¬ 
tually  as  Norway,  national  characteristics 
are  being  accentuated  and  developed  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  mental  habits  of 
the  neighbouring  Scandinavian  nations.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  it  appears  more  reason¬ 
able  to  discuss  the  virtues  inherent  in  any 
educational  idea  in  terms  of  patriotism. 
As  to  the  international  values  for  science 
and  world  fraternity  of  a  hyphenated  in¬ 
stitution  so  disinterested  as  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  they  are  in  fact 
too  obvious  to  require  argument.  We  may 
therefore  pass  these  by  and  confine  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  more  selfish  national  aspects 
of  the  undertakings  of  this  organization  to 
fructify  American  thinking  by  acquainting 
ourselves  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  and  to  increase  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  our  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
critical  eyes  of  “the  high  North.” 

That  western  civilization  has  something  to 
learn  from  the  Northern  character  has  been 
proved  time  out  of  mind  since  the  Jutes  and 
Angles  of  Denmark  beached  their  pre- 
Viking  beaks  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  and 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians  four  centuries 
later  carved  out  new  states  in  Normandy 
and  Sicily.  To  the  British  Isles  they 
brought  coinage  and  laws  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions.  As  Normans  they  developed  the 
highest  type  of  medijeval  architecture. 
Again,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  crossing 
the  ocean  in  a  third  flood  of  immigration 
from  Denmark  and  Iceland,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  they  have  contributed  the  least 
illiterate  of  all  our  secondary  infusion  of 
colonization.  Although  only  three  million 


strong  they  have  become  our  masters  to  such 
an  extent  that  twenty-one  Scandinavians  sit 
in  the  National  Congress  in  Washington,  six 
of  them  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  Scan¬ 
dinavians  have  brought  to  us  such  nation¬ 
wide  conceptions  as  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
and  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils  in 
the  nursery,  folk  dances  and  sloyd  in  the 
school,  calisthenics  in  the  gymnasium,  the 
Ibsen  problem-play  on  the  stage,  cooperation 
on  the  farm,  and  among  noteworthy  inven¬ 
tions  Ericsson’s  Monitor,  the  cream  separa¬ 
tor,  the  self-lighting  signal  lamp,  the  safety 
match,  and  the  oil-burning  ship.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Scandinavian  North,  aforetime 
so  fertile  and  fearful  in  energy,  has  even 
to-day  world  contributions  to  offer  in  the 
study  of  which  there  is  profit  and  that  still 
true  are  the  words  of  Bjornson,  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  poet: 

In  the  past  we  went  wide 
O’er  the  sea’s  surging  tide. 

And  the  Norman’s  high  walls 
Stood  on  many  a  shore. 

But  our  flag  flies  its  way 
Ever  faster  to-day, 

And  is  red  with  life’s  vigor 
As  never  before. 

The  Danes  have  made  many  quiet  and 
valuable  contributions  to  America’s  making, 
but  probably  none  more  potential  of  good 
than  the  American-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  institution  was  established  in 
1911  by  the  late  Niels  Poulson,  a  Brooklyn 
citizen  of  Danish  birth,  and  incorporated 
“for  supporting  all  forms  of  educational 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.” 
The  Foundation  is  unique  in  the  scope  of  its 
program  and  endeavor.  There  are  other 
educational  foundations,  other  societies  for 
international  friendship,  but  none  so  nar- 
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rowly  specialized  in  its  application  and  at 
the  same  time  with  so  unlimited  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  its  own  field  of  usefulness.  For 
while  the  Foundation  is  restricted  to  the 
intellectual  contacts  between  four  nations — 
trade  and  politics  are  outside  its  sphere — 
with  this  limitation  the  whole  wide  world 
of  thought  is  defined  as  its  territory.  The 
Foundation  is  conceived  by  its  charter  to  be 
in  effect  a  sun-glass  by  which  the  rays  of 
culture  of  the  Northern  countries  are  to  be 
concentrated  and  flashed  over  every  state 
and  possession  of  the  United  States.  For 
ten  years  Poulson’s  bequest  has  operated  by 
means  of  lectures,  art  exhibitions,  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  classics,  special  periodicals,  and 
essays  in  the  press,  and  a  voluminous  corres¬ 
pondence  with  schools,  libraries,  study  clubs, 
and  students,  which  has  of  necessity  ex¬ 
tended  to  Canada  and  other  countries  where 
English-speaking  people  are  curious  about 
Scandinavian  arts,  letters,  or  inventions. 
Those  who  compare  the  greater  appreciation 
of  the  Northern  countries  in  conversation, 
the  greater  space  devoted  to  them  in  the 
press  now  than  ten  years  ago,  have  given  no 
small  degree  of  credit  to  the  quiet,  persistent, 
and  painstaking  work  performed  by  the  in¬ 
stitution  established  by  Niels  Poulson. 

In  the  organization  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation  the  core  is  a 
body  of  self-perpetuating  trustees,  originally 
named  by  Mr.  Poulson,  who  have  control 
of  all  trust  funds.  All  those  in  the  general 
public  who  wish  to  be  associated  with  the 
trustees  in  their  work  are  invited  to  sub¬ 
scribe  annually  as  Associates.  In  various 
communities  the  Associates  have  organized 
themselves  for  social  purposes  or  for  study 
into  independent  chapters  cooperating  with 
the  “Bureau  of  Students  and  Information,” 
an  international  oflBce  maintained  by  the 
trustees  in  New  York.  Similarly  there  have 
been  organized  in  each  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries  cooperating  sister  foundations  or 
societies.  Moreover  the  Foundation  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
by  Government  Committees  appointed  by 
the  kings  as  patrons  of  the  Foundation. 
Former  stipendiaries  are  designated  to  con¬ 


stitute  yet  another  aflBliated  body,  the 
“Alumni  of  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation.”  For  the  effectiveness  of  its 
undertakings  the  Foundation  depends  pri¬ 
marily  upon  the  staff  of  the  New  York  office 
and  the  good-will  and  voluntary  help  of 
Associates  and  contributors  in  the  four 
countries  concerned. 

Identified  with  the  new  movement  from 
its  inception,  as  charter  members  of  the 
Board,  were  four  American  educators.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  Arthur  Hubbell 
Palmer,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
in  Yale  University,  William  Henry  Schofield, 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  in 
Harvard  University — all  three  unfortunately 
deceased,  and  William  Hovgaard,  Professor 
of  Naval  Architecture  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Professor  Dutton 
was  the  first  American  to  lecture  at  all  three 
of  the  chief  Scandinavian  universities. 
Professor  Schofield  helped  to  conceive  the 
plan  of  organization  and  the  two  series  of 
books  published  by  the  Foundation,  and  as 
president  of  the  Board  directed  the  policies 
of  the  institution  into  deep  and  permanent 
channels  rather  than  spring  freshets  of  ex¬ 
pediency.  Professor  Hovgaard,  in  writings 
and  lectures,  has  developed  the  philosophy 
of  this  endeavor  and  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  important  committee  on  scholarship, 
which  appropriates  one  half  the  income  for 
travelling  fellowships. 

It  was  the  thought  of  Niels  Poulson  that 
other  Americans,  as  well  as  Swedes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians,  would  in  time  add  similar  bequests 
to  the  endowment  fund  which  he  established. 
While  there  have  been  as  yet  no  additions  of 
capital  commensurate  with  the  half  million 
dollar  bequest  of  Niels  Poulson — several 
years  ago  Anders  Zorn,  the  Swedish  artist, 
gave  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  the 
Swedish-American  Foundation — the  annual 
contributions  of  the  donors  of  scholarships, 
the  dues  of  associates,  and  the  relatively 
small  sale  of  publications,  have  brought  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  organization  to 
five  times  the  income  of  the  endowment. 

The  work  of  the  Foundation  as  cobrdin- 
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ated  by  the  New  York  office  is  distributed 
into  three  departments.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Bureau  of  Students  and  Information,  is 
a  correspondence  office  answering  queries 
and  giving  advice  to  every  conceivable  form 
of  educational  interchange.  Its  ideal  is  to 
dispense  counsel  as  freely  as  the  information 
desk  of  a  metropolitan  railroad  station. 
Every  day  incoming  investigators  from  the 
Northern  countries  call  here  and  go  forth 
armed  with  letters  of  introduction  which 
assure  them  of  a  hospitable  welcome  in  the 
cities  which  they  intend  to  visit.  Every  day 
photographs  are  loaned  to  lecturers  at 
women’s  clubs  or  to  the  press.  In  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  large  libraries  of  the  country, 
such  as  those  of  Congress  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  by  degrees  a  union  card  catalogue  of 
the  leading  collections  of  Scandinavian  books 
on  this  side  of  the  water  is  being  built  up  and 
will  be  available  to  readers  everywhere. 
The  largest  undertakings  of  the  Bureau  have 
been  the  direction  of  art  exhibitions,  chief  of 
which  was  the  visiting  Scandinavian  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1912-13.  In  1920  an  American 
group  of  pictures  was  sent  to  Sweden  under 
its  auspices.  In  working  with  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  distant  cities  and  by  means  of  the 
American-Scandinavian  Review,  printed,  like 
all  publications  of  the  Foundation,  in 
English,  the  institution  is  able  to  further  in 
an  intelligent  way  the  national  progress  of 
Americanization.  Americans  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  descent  among  its  constituency  are 
encouraged  to  prize  the  cultured  heritage  of 
their  ancestors  in  arts  and  crafts,  literature, 
invention,  and  social  progress,  and  contrib¬ 
ute  it,  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language,  to  the  American  melting  pot. 
Association  through  a  chapter  with  Amer¬ 
icans  of  other  racial  strains  is  calculated  to 
encourage  mutual  self-respect  and  to  hasten 
the  development  of  a  composite  but  thor¬ 
oughly  welded  American  mind. 

The  exchange  of  students,  the  second  and 
most  human  and  fundamental  program  of 
the  Foundation,  has  so  far  progressed  that, 
where  in  the  first  years  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  but  six  fellowships,  at  the  present 
time  an  exchange  of  forty  travelling  fellows. 


twenty  each  way,  is  operating  between 
Scandinavian  and  American  institutions. 
The  stipends  are  one  thousand  dollars  and 
upward  and  are  maintained  by  personal 
pledges  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Often 
free  transportation  is  added.  And  more, 
during  the  past  year  friends  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  at  home  and  abroad,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
times,  have  shown  their  willingness  to  create 
fifteen  special  scholarships.  In  addition, 
the  universities  have  personally  cooperated 
by  placing  many  of  their  scholarships  at  the 
disposal  of  visiting  students.  Twenty  Amer¬ 
ican  fellows  go  annually  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  ten  to  Sweden  and  five  each  to 
Denmark  and  Norway,  and  twenty  come  to 
us  from  overseas,  chosen  by  the  Swedish- 
American  Foundation,  the  Norway -America 
Fund,  and  American  Society  of  Denmark. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Foundation 
works  in  happy  accord  in  this  department 
with  the  larger  framework  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education. 

The  American  fellows  are  chosen  by  a  jury 
of  professors  wdthin  travelling  distance  of 
the  University  Club  of  Boston,  where  they 
meet  once  a  year.  The  applications,  how¬ 
ever,  come  from  all  over  the  country.  An¬ 
nouncement  posters  are  sent  to  nearly  every 
university  and  college  and  technological  in¬ 
stitute.  Although  application  may  be  made 
individually,  experience  has  indicated  that 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  deans’ 
lists,  and  every  dean  is  invited  to  assemble 
the  applications  in  his  university,  if  possible 
through  a  scholarship  committee,  and  send 
them  to  the  Foundation  with  the  order  of 
merit  indicated.  Year  before  last  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  led,  with  fifteen  first-class 
recommendations,  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  was  second  in  number,  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  wide  geographical  distribution 
of  the  applications.  Among  the  successful 
candidates  were  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Nevada,  the  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
University  of  Washington.  The  applicants 
from  the  women’s  colleges  are  a  particularly 
keen-eyed  group  of  ambitious  travellers. 
There  was  a  young  lady  from  Smith  College 
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who  wished  to  study  Ibsen.  Among  her 
letters  of  recommendation  was  one  from  an 
instructor  who  said  that  the  only  trouble 
with  Miss  So-and-so  was  that  “she  is  an 
Individual  with  a  capital  ‘I’.”  Individual¬ 
ism  seemed  no  handicap  against  study 
in  Norway,  the  land  of  Brand  and  Peer 
Gynt. 

The  advantage  to  American  graduate 
schools  to  have  these  students  secure  a  year 
of  orientation  in  their  specialties  abroad 
is  obvious  even  when,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  better  facilities  are  offered  for  the 
study  of  the  same  subject  at  home.  Again 
and  again,  American  students,  reluctant  to 
leave  intensive  problems  begun  in  the  home 
seminar  or  laboratory,  have  testified  to  the 
stimulating  effect  of  contact  with  the  life 
of  the  North  and  with  the  painstaking 
thoroughness  of  method  of  which  they  are 
sensible  at  universities  rich  in  old-world 
traditions.  Of  still  greater  advantage  is 
it  to  American  research  if  they  go  to  study 
subjects  that  are  more  elaborately  developed 
by  the  Scandinavian  authorities  than  by 
their  teachers  at  home.  One  scholarship 
makes  it  possible  for  a  future  American 
weather-forecaster  to  spend  a  year  at  the 
Geo-Physical  Institute  in  Bergen,  Norway, 
where  by  means  of  a  network  of  wireless 
reports  recording  the  advance  of  the  winds, 
a  new  system  of  weather-forecasting  is  being 
evolved,  which  Professor  Bjerkness  believes 
will  make  it  possible  to  prophecy  an  on¬ 
coming  No’wester  with  as  great  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  astronomy  has  learned  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  path  of  the  next  comet.  In  Sweden, 
too,  there  is  the  subject  of  forestry,  not  of 
the  log-hewing,  stump-burning,  commercial 
sort  as  practised  in  our  country,  but  the 
minute  and  painstaking  silvaculture  which 
our  future  conservators  find  more  highly 
developed  in  Sweden  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  Denmark  agricultural  cooper¬ 
ation  has  won  its  ultimate  achievement. 
Particularly  propitious,  therefore,  it  seems 
that  a  negro  of  the  South,  a  graduate  of 
Clark  University,  one  of  the  promising 
young  men  of  his  race,  has  been  given  a 
fellowship  to  study  eooperation  in  Den¬ 


mark  with  a  view  to  applying  its  method  to 
raising  the  standard  of  eflBciency  among  the 
negro  farming  population  of  the  South. 
It  is  related  that  when  the  ehoice  of  the 
negro  came  up  for  a  vote,  the  jury  was  un¬ 
animous,  except  for  one  member  who  re¬ 
frained  from  voting  on  the  ground  that  his 
wife  came  from  a  former  slave  state  and  that 
he  was  afraid  to  go  home  and  tell  that  he 
had  voted  for  a  negro.  Another  story  is  told 
of  a  young  woman  with  a  brilliant  record 
who  wished  to  study  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  under  Professor  Krogh,  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  physician  who  recently  won  the  Nobel 
prize.  A  committee  who  examined  her 
papers,  sitting  at  a  round  table,  came  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion  regarding  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  candidate.  After  a  vote  had 
been  taken  the  Chairman  said:  “I  have  re¬ 
frained  from  showing  you  the  applicant’s 
photograph  fearing  that  it  might  prejudice 
you  in  her  favor.”  He  passed  around  the 
portrait  of  a  very  attractive  young  lady, 
until  it  reached  a  gray-haired  professor  who 
took  the  picture,  studied  it,  and  held  it  to 
the  light  and  said,  with  one  hand  pressed 
to  his  side:  “Gentlemen,  the  eirculation  of 
the  blood  is  very  close  to  the  heart.” 

In  soliciting  funds  and  urging  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  travelling  fellowships  for 
Scandinavian  students  to  come  to  America, 
the  Foundation  was  actuated  not  only  by 
pure  altruism  but  by  the  patriotic  desire  to 
aid  in  making  American  institutions  share 
the  place  of  prestige  enjoyed  by  German 
universities  as  the  ultimate  objective  of 
graduate  study.  The  Scandinavian  stu¬ 
dents  sent  for  study  in  the  United  States 
have  in  general  been  of  a  high  type,  and 
repeatedly  they  have  been  incited  to  remain 
a  second  year  as  paid  assistants  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  under  whom  they  have  studied. 
Every  variety  of  subject  is  chosen,  from 
three  practical  banking  fellowships  to  the 
most  idealistic  speculations.  The  American 
specialist  who  has  an  international  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  subject  is  usually  the  objective  of 
the  Scandinavian  student,  regardless  of  the 
institution  that  happens  to  offer  his  chair. 
There  is  a  visible  tonie  effeet  both  on  institu- 
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tion  and  fellow  students  from  contact  with 
these  devoted,  carefully  trained,  and  finely 
specialized  students  of  the  North.  No  less 
inspiring  is  their  high  standard  of  idealism. 
Tempting  indeed  were  the  commercial  op¬ 
portunities  offered  to  Dr.  Ellen  Gleditsch  of 
Norway,  a  former  pupil  of  Madame  Curie, 
who  came  here  to  study  at  Yale  and  was 
made  a  Doctor  of  Science  by  Smith,  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  country  in  the  service  of  radium, 
but  she  eschewed  all  these  to  return  to  a 
poorly  paid  position  of  docent  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Christiania. 

The  third  department  of  the  Foundation, 
its  publishing  house,  is  the  only  one  whose 
benefactions  are  not  freely  dispensed  to  the 
public.  This  has  inevitably  led  to  adverse 
criticism,  which  in  its  turn  is  parried  by  the 
argument  that  some  of  the  largest  univer¬ 
sities  have  also  gone  into  the  book-selling 
business.  There  is,  of  course,  no  thought  of 
profit.  In  fact,  the  endowment  has  been 
called  upon  for  help  in  the  beginning. 
The  illustrated  magazine.  The  American- 
Scandinavian  Review,  which  began  nine  years 
ago  with  a  tiny  issue  every  other  month, 
is  now  an  authoritative  monthly  periodical 
maintained  by  the  Associates  on  almost  a 
self-supporting  basis.  The  same  will  in 
time  become  true,  it  is  hoped,  of  The  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Classics,  at  least  two  volumes  of 
which  are  issued  annually,  while  generous 
contributors  have  assured  partial  support 
for  works  relating  to  art  and  science  in  an¬ 
other  series  of  books.  The  Scandinavian 
Monographs. 

An  idea  of  the  way  these  books,  seldom 
heralded  by  advertising,  slip  silently  into 
circulation  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote.  At  a  public  dinner  the  writer 
was  sitting  beside  a  lecturer  who  was  dis¬ 
cussing  humor.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  great  Danish  writer  of  comedy,  Ludvig 
Holberg?”  he  asked.  “It  appears  that  he 
flourished  two  centuries  ago,  but  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  in  America.  I  never  heard 
of  him  until  last  winter  in  Ohio.  I  had  to 
lecture  at  a  town  twelve  miles  from  my 
railroad  station.  I  was  driven  over  by  a 
teamster  in  a  driving  snow  storm.  On  the 


way  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  play  Jeppe  of 
the  Hill,  a  comedy  by  Holberg  which  he  had 
read  in  an  English  translation.  He  told  me 
incidents  of  the  play  in  such  a  droll  manner 
that  we  laughed  all  the  way  out,  and  I  bought 
a  copy  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  Boston.’^ 
The  book  in  question  was  the  first  volume 
of  The  Scandinavian  Classics.  Similarly  the 
first  monograph.  The  Voyages  of  the  Norse¬ 
men  to  America,  by  William  Hovgaard,  is 
reaching  all  who  are  curious  for  an  author¬ 
itative  presentation  of  the  evidence  for  the 
pre-Columbian  discoveries.  As  yet  the 
largest  volume  in  this  library  is  a  history  of 
Scandinavian  arts.  Generously  endowed  by 
an  Associate  of  the  Foundation  in  San 
Francisco,  this  work  has  been  a  five  years 
growth  for  the  authors  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  and  the  translators  and  editors 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  a  comprehensive  and  adequately  illus¬ 
trated  account  of  the  history  of  the  art  of 
the  North  has  been  given  in  any  language. 

Among  the  agenda  of  the  Foundation  is 
the  project  of  a  building  in  New  York  City, 
in  some  characteristic  style  of  Scandinavian 
architecture,  which  will  house  and  provide  a 
physical  emblem  for  its  activities  and  as¬ 
pirations.  Looking  into  the  future  the 
Foundation  plans  to  continue  its  activities 
in  the  channels  already  started  and  to  de¬ 
velop  new  programs  only  as  new  funds  or 
friends  become  attached  to  the  idea.  In 
the  matter  of  publications  alone,  if  only 
two  volumes  of  the  Scandinavian  Classics 
are  published  annually,  before  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  play  The  Thing  Happens, 
the  series  will  assume  the  proportion  of  a 
considerable  library.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  time  the  work  of  the  chapters  and  study 
clubs  functioning  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Foundation  will  become  less  sporadic  and 
more  institutionalized  than  at  present. 
The  relation  of  the  Foundation  to  the  eighty- 
seven  universities  presenting  candidates  for 
fellowships,  active  as  it  is  to-day,  ought  to 
be  formally  recognized  and  strengthened  by 
regular  exchanges  of  professors  as  well  as 
by  travelling  students.  In  fact,  already 
the  Foundation  has  made  a  beginning,  lean- 
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ing  rather  heavily  upon  the  cooperation  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  before  his  recent 
departure  as  Minister  to  Denmark,  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Dyneley  Prince  of  Columbia 
University  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
Foundation  formally  operate  its  lecture 
program  in  cooperation  with  interested  uni¬ 
versities.  The  formula  might,  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  take  the  shape  of  The  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation  in  association  with 
Columbia  University,  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  the  Mayo  Clinic,  and 
the  University  of  California.  Some  time 
in  the  future,  also,  when  the  doctrine  of 
nationalism  is  being  less  acutely  pro¬ 
pounded  than  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
bodies  representing  the  work  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
which  are  to-day  not  formally  conscious 
of  each  other’s  existence,  will  develop  some 
form  of  cooperation  and  correspondence  in 
the  spirit  of  that  intellectual  kinship  of  the 
Northern  nations  which  in  their  vernacular 
is  called  Norden. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie 
remarked  at  a  luncheon  of  international 
societies  that  in  a  fewyears  there  would  be  no 


place  in  the  world  for  the  peace  societies  which 
he  had  founded,  that  war  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  that  there  would  always  be 
need  of  organizations  like  the  Foundation, 
which  bring  different  countries  together  in 
points  of  intellectual  contact.  Whether  we 
are  foes  or  friends  of  internationalism, 
whether  we  believe  in  a  society  of  nations, 
or  think  that  the  human  race  will  always 
prosper  best  when  parcelled  into  small  and 
assertive  nationalities,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  nations  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  contact  of  one  civiliza¬ 
tion  with  another.  We  believe  that  Amer¬ 
ican  civilization  is  destined  to  become  the 
great  culture  of  the  future.  The  civilization 
of  the  North  has  remained  steadily  en¬ 
trenched  for  two  thousand  years.  Through 
immigration  it  has  built  a  bridge  to  the  west 
over  which  virile  ideas  will  continue  to  flow. 
If  this  is  true,  no  international  organization 
has  a  larger  opportunity  for  service  than 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  in 
bringing  together  in  manifold  points  of  con¬ 
tact  the  ideals  and  experiments  of  Northern 
Europe  and  its  thoroughness,  with  the  eflS- 
ciency  and  concentration,  the  good-will  and 
opportunity  of  America. 


OUR  THEORY  OF  FREE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

J.  B.  Sears 


The  American  state  university,  as  a 
part  of  our  public  school  system,  was 
founded  upon  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  state  to  provide  for  all, 
and  free  of  charge,  a  system  of  education  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms 
of  instruction.  The  details  and  the  full 
implications  of  this  theory  have  never  been 
very  fully  analyzed  and  set  forth,  either  by 
our  philosophers  and  educators  or  by  our 
practical  statesmen.  There  are  a  few  elo¬ 
quent  statements,  by  orators,  a  few  court 
decisions,  a  few  preambles  to  constitutions, 
and  a  few  books  on  educational  or  social 
philosophy  in  which  this  theory  is  briefly 


stated,  but  in  the  main  it  is  a  theory  which 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  logical  im¬ 
plication  of  our  general  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  have  been  accepted,  gradually 
perhaps,  though  almost  as  completely  as  if 
it  had  been  written  in  specific  terms  into  our 
fundamental  laws,  and  various  court  de¬ 
cisions  have  shown,  from  time  to  time,  how 
hopeless  is  any  argument  against  it. 

Our  theories  of  the  state  and  of  a  system 
of  free  public  schools  have  been  hammered 
out  on  the  same  anvil  and  by  the  same  peo¬ 
ple.  In  their  development  these  theories 
have  met  with  many  diflBculties,  and,  like 
most  things  American,  they  have  made  many 
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compromises.  Our  government  has  become 
more  democratic  than  it  was  at  the  outset, 
and  yet,  at  many  points,  it  is  much  more 
highly  centralized.  Similarly,  we  have  a 
complete  system  of  public  schools,  though 
they  are  not  entirely  free  at  the  upper  ex¬ 
treme,  and,  as  one  notes  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  state  universities  to  limit 
attendance  and  to  charge  higher  and  higher 
fees,  he  wonders  whether,  under  the  new 
circumstances  of  to-day,  something  quite 
fundamental  is  not  in  danger  of  being  com¬ 
promised. 

The  war  has  been  followed  by  high  taxes, 
and  also  by  an  unusual  increase  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  all  schools,  especially  at  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  state  uni¬ 
versity,  already  almost  in  penury  in  many 
cases,  has  called  upon  the  taxpayer  to  meet 
this  situation.  With  our  universities  virtu¬ 
ally  doubling  in  population  since  1914,  with 
our  building  programs  designed  for  only  a 
normal  expansion  at  most,  and  still  far  be¬ 
hind  even  this,  with  entirely  inadequate 
scientific  equipment  and  yet  with  shifts  of 
student  bodies  toward  training  in  the 
sciences,  we  cannot  but  inquire  whether 
there  must  be  a  really  dangerous  compro¬ 
mise  of  the  theory  that  the  state  university 
is  a  part  of  our  free  school  system.^ 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  stimulus 
which  war  has  given  to  education,  about  the 
increases  in  taxes  for  school  support,  about 
new  educational  aims  to  be  developed,  but 
much  less  about  how  the  country  is  meeting 
these  new  conditions,  or  what  effect  the 
plans  finally  adopted  may  have  upon  our 
general  political  and  educational  principles. 
Certainly,  any  kind  of  hasty  or  unstudied 
procedure  is  unsafe  if  we  mean  to  hold  to 
the  ideals  of  those  who  gave  expression  to 
our  accepted  theory. 

Our  earliest  discussions  of  this  theory  are 
connected  with  the  founding  of  our  colonial 
colleges.  Practically  from  the  beginning 
this  question  was  studied.  When  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  First  Fruits  declared  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  in  order  that  they  might  not  “leave 
an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches,”  we 
know  that  they  were  thinking  no  less  of  the 


State  than  of  the  Church.  When,  in  1642, 
an  act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  creating  a  board  of  Overseers  for  Har¬ 
vard  College  said:  “The  well  ordering  and 
managing  of  the  college  is  of  great  consern- 
ment,”  it  was  the  welfare  of  the  State  that 
was  in  mind.  Similarly,  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  colonial  Virginia  was  early  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  part  it  was  proposed  to  have 
the  colony  take  in  the  founding  of  a  college, 
and  their  ideas  were  in  a  measure  realized  in 
later  years. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Court  was  a 
main  source  of  support  for  Harvard  College 
all  through  colonial  times,  and  New  York, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut 
each  contributed  liberally  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  colleges  within  their  borders. 
While  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
Hampshire  did  not,  we  know  that  opposi¬ 
tion  to  such  support  was  not  based  upon  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  theory  of  state  support  and 
control  of  higher  education,  but  upon  claims 
that  the  colleges  in  question  were  denomina¬ 
tional  and  not  state  enterprises. 

The  attitudes  of  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison  are  so  well  known 
that  we  need  only  to  remind  ourselves  of  how 
these  men  worked  to  have  the  nation  as  well 
as  the  state  aid  in  the  development  of  higher 
education.  In  what  may  be  regarded  as 
Washington’s  first  message  to  Congress,  he 
said :  “  Whether  this  desirable  object  (neces¬ 
sity  for  intelligence  in  our  government)  will 
be  the  best  promoted  by  affording  aids  to 
seminaries  of  learning  already  established, 
by  the  institution  of  a  national  university, 
or  by  any  other  expedients,  will  be  well 
worthy  a  place  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
legislature.”  In  his  inaugural  address,  John 
Adams  declared  education  to  be  “the  only 
means  of  preserving  our  constitution  from 
its  natural  enemies,  the  spirit  of  sophistry, 
the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  the 
profligacy  of  corruption,  and  the  pestilence 
of  foreign  influence,  which  is  the  angel  of 
destruction  to  elective  government”;  and  in 
Daniel  Webster’s  oft  quoted  statement: 
“On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the 
people  rests  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
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tion  of  our  free  institutions,”  he  undoubtedly 
had  in  mind  the  idea  that  in  such  a  program 
the  state  would  bear  a  large  responsibility. 

In  later  years  Horace  Mann  pointed  out 
how  firmly  this  idea  was  established  in  the 
early  days  when  he  wrote  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  of  1846:  “The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  amid 
all  their  privations  and  dangers,  conceived 
the  magnificent  idea,  not  only  of  a  universal, 
but  of  a  free  education  for  the  whole  people. 
To  find  the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce 
this  grand  conception  to  practice,  they 
stinted  themselves,  amid  all  their  poverty, 
to  a  still  scantier  pittance;  amid  all  their 
toils,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  still 
more  burdensome  labors;  and,  amid  all  their 
perils,  they  braved  still  greater  dangers.” 

Pages  of  sentiments  like  these  could  be 
quoted  from  writers  and  statesmen  of  our 
colonial  and  early  national  periods.  It  is 
not  strange  therefore  to  find  these  same 
ideas,  not  only  expressed  in  the  form  of 
legislative  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
colleges,  but  also  written  into  our  early  state 
constitutions.  In  North  Carolina’s  consti¬ 
tution  (1776)  we  read:  “All  useful  learning 
shall  duly  be  encouraged,  and  promoted,  in 
one  or  more  universities.”  This  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  which  said: 
“Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  be  forever  encouraged.” 
Ohio’s  constitution  (1803)  said:  “No  law 
shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  poor  in  the 
several  counties  and  townships  within  this 
state  from  an  equal  participation  in  the 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universi¬ 
ties  within  the  state  which  are  endowed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  from  the  revenues  arising 
from  the  donations  made  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  of  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.”  Indiana’s  constitution  (1816)  said: 
“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly, 
— to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of 
education,  ascending  in  regular  gradation 
from  township  schools  to  a  state  university, 
wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally 
open  to  all.” 


It  is  not  in  the  early  days  alone,  however, 
but  in  the  recent  past  as  well,  that  we  have 
stressed  the  idea  of  free  higher  education. 
In  his  introduction  to  Powell’s  semi¬ 
centennial  History  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  President  James  said:  “We  think  now 
of  a  university  of  low  fees.  Then  (1968)  we 
shall  see  a  university  with  no  fees.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Schurman  of  Cornell  said  in  his  inaugu¬ 
ral  address,  1892:  “There  is  not  a  single 
argument  in  favor  of  the  free  public  school 
which  is  not  equally  cogent  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  free  public  university.” 
There  have  been  few  outstanding  adminis¬ 
trators  of  our  state  universities  who  have 
not  on  some  important  occasion  voiced 
sentiments  similar  to  these. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  recite  here 
the  details  of  our  educational  history,  either 
early  or  more  recent,  which  these  few  quo¬ 
tations  suggest.  These  are  typical  of  senti¬ 
ments  that  have  been  expressed  on  every  oc¬ 
casion  when  the  question  has  been  under 
consideration.  In  the  development  of  our 
theory  of  the  function  of  the  state  in  higher 
education  no  real  backward  steps  can  be 
found,  unless  it  is  in  present  tendencies. 
The  history  is  one  of  continuous  and  consis¬ 
tent  development,  in  the  face  of  opposition 
at  times,  to  be  sure,  but  all  the  time  forward 
to  the  idea  that  the  state  university  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  our  free  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  even  if,  in  the  face  of  post-war 
conditions,  we  are  the  least  in  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  people  for  having  spent 
nearly  three  centuries  in  the  development  of 
this  idea  as  a  part  of  our  state  and  national 
program,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  boldness 
of  the  conception,  as  well  as  the  simple  faith, 
the  high  aspirations  and  the  courage  of  the 
men  who  have  carried  the  idea  forward. 

Under  the  present  pressure,  however,  the 
question  is,  can  such  a  theory  be  carried  out? 
Previous  to  the  close  of  the  war,  no  very  se¬ 
rious  test  had  been  made.  Now  the  test 
is  here,  not  only  as  a  problem  of  finance,  but 
as  a  problem  of  education  as  well.  Not 
only,  how  can  we  pay  for,  but  also,  how  can 
we  devise  a  scheme  of  training  for  so  many? 
The  first  question  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
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the  second  one  ought  not  to  be,  though  the 
old  organization,  equipment,  courses,  and 
methods  may  go  along  inefficiently  for  years 
before  any  visible  break-down  will  come. 

In  our  practice,  what  have  we  meant  by 
free  higher  education?  Have  we  meant  en¬ 
tirely  free,  or  mostly  free;  have  we  meant  a 
general  education  or  have  we  meant  to 
include  technical  and  professional  training 
as  well.^  Also,  has  time  gradually  forced 
upon  us  a  redefinition  of  free  and  of  higher 
education.?  As  stated  above,  we  have  thus 
far  given  little  attention  to  the  various  pos¬ 
sible  details  in  the  interpretation  of  our 
theory.  But  making  theoretical  specifica¬ 
tions  in  advance  of  practical  needs  would 
not  be  the  American  way.  It  is  only  when 
unusual  numbers  of  youth  present  them¬ 
selves  for  admission  to  our  universities  that 
we  realize  the  need  for  sharp  definitions  of 
free  and  of  higher  education.  It  is  then,  too, 
that  we  realize  what  value  there  would  be  in 
a  careful  analytical  statement  of  our  theory, 
together  with  its  many  political,  social, 
ethical,  and  economic  implications.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  analysis,  however,  we 
must  turn  to  an  inductive  study  of  what  our 
practice  has  been,  to  a  study  of  what  we 
have  done  and  are  doing,  rather  than  of 
what  we  ought  to  have  done  or  ought  to  do. 

Not  all  constitutions  w’ere  as  specific 
touching  the  establishment  of  state  univ^ersi- 
ties  as  were  those  from  which  the  above 
quotations  were  taken,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  state  legislatures  more  often  than 
constitutional  conventions  have  initiated 
the  real  policy  of  the  state  touching  this 
matter.  Acts  creating  the  state  university 
have  placed  its  control  and  management  in 
the  hands  of  boards  of  regents  or  curators, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
special  provisos  touching  the  matter  of 
tuition  charges. 

Various  writers  in  the  recent  past  have 
referred  to  state  universities  as  differing 
from  private  universities  in  that  the  former 
usually  charged  no  tuition.^  As  applied  to 
the  early  years  such  statements  are  reason¬ 
ably  correct.  The  exact  extent  to  which  they 

*See  article  in  Monroe'*  Cyclopmdia  of  Education  on  “Fees.” 


are  correct,  however,  cannot  be  shown  with¬ 
out  an  extensive  study.  A  sample  of  what 
such  information  shows  follows.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  founded  in  1807,  pro¬ 
bably  charged  a  small  tuition  from  the  start. 
In  1866  the  charge  was  $10  and  as  early  as 
1869  it  was  $15  for  5  months.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  organized  in  1859, 
charged  no  tuition  except  an  admission  fee 
of  $10  payable  once  only.  Ohio  State 
University,  opened  in  1874,  charged  an  inci¬ 
dental  fee  of  $15  at  the  outset.^  In  its 
early  years,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
founded  in  1868,  charged  $10  for  matricu¬ 
lation  and  $5  annually  as  an  incidental  fee. 
Iowa  State  University,  established  by  act 
of  legislature  in  1847  and  opened  in  1855, 
established  fifty  free  scholarships,  but  as 
early  as  1860  charged  $4  per  term  for  each 
study  of  collegiate  grade  pursued  by  any 
student.*  The  charter  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  granted  in  1864,  provided  that  the 
admission  fee  should  never  exceed  $10,  and 
that  tuition  in  the  arts  college,  to  residents 
of  the  state,  should  never  exceed  $30.“*  At 
the  outset,  however,  no  tuition  was  charged. 
In  the  1874  report  of  the  Board  of  Curators 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  it  was  said  that 
Virginia  had  presented  free  tuition  fees  to  1 ,081 
students  and  provided  free  board  to  a  great 
many.*  The  University  of  Missouri  (founded 
in  1839)  charged  $5  per  annum  for  tuition.® 
The  tuition  charges  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  (founded  in  1848)  in  1855  amounted 
to  $12  per  year.  As  early  as  1871  there  was 
no  charge  for  tuition  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  though  the  incidental  fee  was  $6. 
The  University  of  California,  founded  in 
1868,  had  free  tuition  in  1874.  The  act 
founding  the  University  of  Utah  (1873) 
provided  that  “tuition  shall  be  free.”  In 
Sec.  9  of  the  act  establishing  the  University 
of  Texas  (approved  February  11,  1858)  it 

*Knight  and  Commons:  Hittory  of  Higher  Education  in  Ohio, 
note  p.  48. 

*  Annual  Report  state  superintendent  of  schools,  1875-76  :  268. 
Snow:  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  p.  86. 
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is  declared  that  “instruction  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  shall  be  free.” 

This  is  a  large  enough  sample  to  show  that 
at  the  outset  higher  education  in  state 
universities  was  virtually  free,  not  in  theory 
only,  but  in  practice  as  well.  The  small 
charges  were  clearly  intended  to  cover  cer¬ 
tain  items  of  cost  incident  to  the  giving  of 
instruction,  but  surely  not  the  cost  of  in¬ 
struction  itself.  In  these  early  days,  how¬ 
ever,  very  few  states  contributed  more  than 
a  mere  pittance  to  their  universities,  and 
many  of  them  nothing  at  all,  in  addition  to 
the  sums  realized  from  Federal  donations. 
The  state  of  Ohio  did  not  contribute  a  cent 
to  Ohio  University  (founded  in  1802)  be¬ 
fore  1881,  though  it  permitted  the  university 
to  conduct  a  lottery  in  1817,  and  in  1838 
loaned  it  $5,000,  which  was  never  paid;^ 
nor  did  the  state  grant  support  to  Ohio  State 
University  (founded  in  1870)  before  1877.^ 
Iowa  appropriated  $10,000  to  the  state 
agricultural  college  at  the  time  it  was 
founded,  but  gave  nothing  further  for  six 
years.^  The  University  of  Missouri 
(founded  in  1839)  received  its  first  aid  from 
the  state  in  1867.^  In  1885  the  president 
of  Iowa  State  University  reported  that  “for 
three  years  the  law  college  has  been  self- 
sustaining.^ 

There  are  numerous  illustrations  like  these 
that  could  be  added.  The  point  is,  our 
theory  always  has  been  far  ahead  of  our 
practice.  The  state  has  had  to  learn  the  art 
of  giving  to  this  particular  cause.  However 
firmly  the  theory  may  have  been  established 
in  the  form  of  general  notions  or  ideals,  it 
was  a  long  way  from  such  practice  as  the 
states  were  following  to  that  calling  for  an 
annual  levy  of  a  heavy  tax  to  maintain  and 
expand  the  state’s  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  Now  that  the  test  has  come,  and 
the  demand  for  maintenance  and  expansion 

iKnipht  and  Commons:  HUtoryof  Higher  Educati-on  in  Ohio,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  p.  18. 

’Knight  and  Commons:  Hietory  of  Higher  Education  in  Ohio,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  p.  18. 

’Parker:  Higher  Education  in  Iowa. 

’Snow:  Hietory  of  Higher  Education  in  Mieeouri,  p.  23. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  p.  26. 


is  increasing,  what  do  we  still  say  in  our 
theory  and  practice? 

The  above  quotations  from  Presidents 
Schurman  and  James  are  typical  statements 
of  the  theory  to  which  we  now  hold,  and  the 
large  appropriations  and  the  numbers  of 
states  that  have  a  mill  tax  law  for  university 
support  seem  ample  proof  that  our  practice 
tallies  with  our  theory.  Yet,  when  we  look 
at  the  receipts  side  of  state  university  fin¬ 
ance,  we  note  in  many  cases  a  large  item 
of  income  from  tuition.  According  to 
figures  published  by  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,®  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  received  55.3  per  cent,  of  its  in¬ 
come  from  the  state  and  20.6  per  cent,  from 
student  fees  exclusive  of  charges  for  board 
and  room  rent.  Corresponding  figures  for 
other  state  universities  were:  Michigan,  60.6 
per  cent,  from  the  state  and  17.6  per  cent, 
from  student  fees;  Washington,  76.7  and 
15.4,  respectively;  Indiana,  75.9  and  15.3; 
Kansas,  78.8  and  11.9;  Minnesota,  66.9  and 
11.4;  Missouri,  52.9  and  10.4;  California, 
45.9  and  10.2;  Illinois,  73.3  and  9.0;  Ohio 
State,  70.0  and  8.5;  Texas,  58.4  and  7.9; 
Iowa,  53.4  and  7.7;  and  Nebraska,  63.9  and 
6.5.  From  the  state  the  variation  in  these 
thirteen  state  universities  is  from  78.8  per 
cent,  to  45.9  per  cent.,  while  from  tuition 
and  fees  the  variation  is  from  20.6  per  cent, 
to  6.5  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time  the  tuition  charges 
for  residents  of  the  state,  in  this  same  group 
of  universities,  ranges,  from  nothing  in  seven 
cases,  through  $15  in  one,  $20  in  one,  $40  in 
two,  and  $50  and  $60  respectively  in  two 
others,  the  highest  being  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Of  the  seven  charging  no 
tuition,  all  charge  other  fees,  totaling  not 
much  less  than  an  average  tuition  charge. 
For  non-residents,  however,  all  but  three  of 
these  universities  charge  a  tuition,  the  range 
being  from  $20  to  $150.  Judging  by  these 
samples,  tuition  charges  are  well  below  the 
average  demand  of  privately  endowed  uni¬ 
versities  of  equal  rank,  but  at  the  same  time 
far  above  what  they  were  at  the  outset,  and 
surely  well  above  what  it  was  intended  they 
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should  ever  be.  Nor  does  the  cheapened 
dollar  explain  it.  An  examination  of  a 
number  of  cases  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
change  has  come  about  somewhat  gradually 
from  the  beginning,  but  very  rapidly  since 
the  war.  In  other  words,  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  higher  education  by  the  youth  of 
the  state  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
rise  in  tuition  charges,  and  the  greater  the 
demand  the  larger  the  increase  in  tuition. 

During  the  past  year,  the  universities  of 
Ohio  State,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas  Agricultural  College  all  in¬ 
creased  one  or  more  of  their  fees,  such  as 
those  for  matriculation,  incidentals,  regis¬ 
tration,  health,  and  laboratory.  In  some 
cases  the  change  was  slight,  in  others  fees 
were  doubled.  In  only  two  out  of  thirty- 
four  cases  were  fees  reduced.  During  the 
same  time  increases  were  made  in  tuition  for 
arts  colleges  as  well  as  for  professional 
courses  in  numerous  state  institutions. 
Changes,  in  one  or  both,  were  made  in  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  North  Carolina,  and 
Oklahoma,  and  increases  at  Oregon  and 
Virginia  are  under  consideration.  In  many 
cases,  changes  have  been  made  that  will 
virtually  exclude  non-resident  students. 

The  history  of  a  few  cases  will  show  some¬ 
thing  of  what  has  led  up  to  these  recent 
large  increases.^  The  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  charged  no  tuition  in  1871  but  charged 
$6  as  an  incidental  fee.  In  1874-75  the 
incidental  fee  was  reduced  to  $5  but  no 
change  was  made  as  to  tuition.  From  this 
time  no  changes  were  made  except  in  special 
charges  for  professional  courses  until  1898-99 
when  the  incidental  fee  was  raised  to  $15. 
In  1903  this  fee  was  reduced  to  $10  for  resi¬ 
dents  and  raised  to  $20  for  non-residents,  and 
the  next  year  the  figures  were  raised  to  $20 
and  $40  respectively,  where  they  remained 
until  1913  when  they  were  again  raised  to 
$30  and  $60.  In  1917  they  were  again  raised 
to  $40  and  $80.  In  1919  these  fees  were 

*Tbe  figures  following  apply  to  arts  colleges  unless  otherwise 
stated.  They  have  been  uken  from  university  catalogues  of  the 
corresponding  dates. 


changed  in  name  to  tuition  fees  and  raised 
to  $42  and  $84,  and  again  in  1920  they  were 
raised  to  $60  and  $90. 

In  1862  tuition  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  was  $15.  In  1871  it  was  advanced 
to  $18.  In  1872,  and  since  that  date, 
tuition  has  been  free  to  residents  of  the  state, 
but  the  $18  charge  of  1872  remained  in 
force  for  non-residents  of  the  state.  In  1881 
a  “general  expense”  fee  of  $10  per  year  for 
all  students  was  added.  In  1889  the  non¬ 
resident  tuition  was  still  $18  but  the  “gen¬ 
eral  expense”  fee  was  increased  to  $12  per 
year.  In  1894-95  the  non-resident  tuition 
w'as  made  $30  and  the  “incidental  fee” 
$20,  but  both  w'ere  reduced  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  to  $18  for  tuition  and  $12  for  the  inci¬ 
dental  fee.  In  1900  non-resident  tuition 
went  to  $30  and  incidental  fees  to  $20.  In 
1903  tuition  went  up  to  $50  and  the  next 
year  the  incidental  fee  w^as  increased  to  $24. 
In  1910  tuition  went  up  to  $70,  in  1914  to 
$100,  and  in  1915  to  $124.  The  incidental 
fee  remained  $24  until  1918  when  it  was 
raised  to  $30.  Resident  as  well  as  non¬ 
resident  students  have  been  required  to  pay 
the  incidental  fee  from  the  start.  The 
University  of  Kansas,  opened  in  1866, 
charged  no  tuition  but  did  charge  $10  annu¬ 
ally  as  an  incidental  fee.  In  1889  this  in¬ 
cidental  fee  was  not  charged  to  residents, 
but  the  fee  for  non-residents  was  $10  in  the 
arts  college  and  $25  in  law,  medicine  and 
pharmacy.  In  1902  the  state  legislature 
required  that  a  matriculation  fee  of  $5  and 
an  incidental  fee  of  $10  be  charged  to  resi¬ 
dents,  and  that  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10 
and  incidental  fee  of  $40  be  charged  to  non¬ 
residents.  Tw^o  years  later  this  $40  was 
reduced  to  $20.  In  1920  the  matriculation 
fee  was  $10  for  residents  and  $15  for  non¬ 
residents  while  the  corresponding  incidental 
fees  were  $20  and  $30,  respectively.  Iowa 
State  University  abolished  tuition  charges 
in  1866-67  leaving  only  an  incidental  fee  of 
$5  per  term.^  In  1877-78  a  $25  tuition 
charge  was  established  in  the  arts  college 
($60  in  law  and  medicine).  In  1903-04 
tuition,  including  all  fees,  was  made  $20  a 

’Annual  catalogue,  1866-67,  p.  61. 
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year,  but  two  years  later  a  matriculation  fee 
of  $10  was  added.  In  1915-16  tuition  for 
non-residents,  was  raised  to  $40,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  $40  for  both  residents  and  non¬ 
residents.  The  founding  act  (1868)  for  the 
University  of  California  permitted  the  re¬ 
gents  to  charge  tuition  but  declared  “as 
soon  as  the  income  of  the  University  shall 
permit,  admission  and  tuition  shall  be  free 
to  all  residents  of  the  state.”^  Tuition  has 
been  free  to  residents  from  the  beginning, 
but  to  non-residents  exception  was  made  as 
early  as  1877  when  charges  of  $50  tuition 
and  $25  matriculation  were  established. 
This  tuition  charge  was  revoked  in  1884-85 
but  a  charge  of  $20  took  its  place  in  1902. 
At  present  tuition  is  free  to  residents  and 
$150  for  non-residents.  The  University  of 
Michigan,  organized  1859,  had  no  charges 
except  an  admission  fee  of  $10  to  be  paid 
once  only.  In  1860  an  “annual  fee”  of  $5 
was  added.  In  1869  the  admission  fee  was 
advanced  from  $10  to  $25  for  non-residents 
and  the  $5  annual  fee  to  $10  for  all  students. 
In  1873  the  annual  incidental  fee  was  again 
advanced  to  $15,  and  the  next  year  it  was 
made  $15  for  residents  but  $20  for  non¬ 
residents.  In  1900  the  matriculation  fee 
was  $10  for  residents  and  $25  for  non¬ 
residents,  but  the  incidental  fee  was  raised 
to  $30  for  residents  and  $40  for  non-residents. 
In  1919  the  incidental  fee  was  again  raised 
to  $49  for  residents  and  $69  for  non-residents. 
Now,  these  latter  figures  are  $80  and  $105, 
respectively.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
charges  are  not  called  tuition  charges. 

In  this  somewhat  limited  examination  of 
the  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  our  theory 
and  practice  touching  the  function  of  the 
state  in  higher  education,  certain  points 
stand  out  rather  clearly.  From  the  earliest 
times  we  have  clung  to  the  idea  that  the 
state  is  properly  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  higher  education  as  a  part  of  its 
constructive  program  of  nation  building,  or, 
as  a  means  of  self-preservation,  as  one  may 
choose  to  view  it.  Practical  expression  of 
this  doctrine  is  clearly  seen  in  the  early  gifts 
by  the  colonial  legislatures  to  Harvard,  Yale, 

^OentTol  SiattUt*  of  California,  1867-68,  p.  248. 


William  and  Mary,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kings 
colleges,  and  a  still  fuller  acceptance  of  the 
theory  by  the  states  is  seen  in  their  definite 
establishment  of  state  universities.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  the  acceptance  of  such  a  theory  was 
natural,  and  the  initiation  of  a  policy  to 
apply  the  theory  was  made  very  easy  at  the 
outset  by  federal  grants  to  the  states.  The 
reluctance  with  which  the  states  in  many 
cases  later  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  new  project,  however, 
shows  clearly  enough  that  our  theory  lost 
its  halo  of  sentiment  when  it  began  to  de¬ 
mand  a  place  in  the  fiscal  programs  of  our 
states.  When  we  had  to  face  the  necessity 
of  a  substantial  tax  for  the  support  of  our 
ideal,  we  soon  began  to  consider  what  we 
really  meant  by  “free”  and  by  “higher 
education,”  and  also,  “for  whom  we  were 
providing  these  privileges.”  Time  has 
brought  its  answer  to  these  questions,  but 
almost  every  decade  has  seen  a  modification 
of  the  answer.  Judging  by  the  facts  for 
the  arts  colleges  of  thirty  state  institutions, 
nearly  half  of  our  state  universities  charge  tu¬ 
ition  to  resident  and  two  thirds  charge  tuition 
to  non-resident  students  at  the  present  time. 
Further,  of  those  not  charging  tuition,  more 
than  half  charge  fees  which  are  almost  the 
equivalent  of  average  tuition  charges. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  age  or  size  or  repu¬ 
tation  that  calls  for  tuition  and  fees.  The 
Universities  of  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  charge  residents  no  tuition,  but  the 
Universities  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  In¬ 
diana  do.  The  Universities  of  Louisiana, 
Montana,  and  Idaho  do  not,  but  those  of 
New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  do.  Thus,  it  appears  that  we  have  no 
accepted  definition  of  “free”  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  As  to  what  is  to  be  included  in  this 
“free  higher  education”  project,  this  paper 
has  not  tried  to  answer,  though  the  facts 
have  been  examined  somewhat.  In  brief, 
they  tend  to  show  that  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  discrim¬ 
inate  against  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
dentistry  rather  more  than  against  engineer¬ 
ing,  agriculture,  and  education,  but  almost 
invariably  the  arts  college  has  been  favored. 
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The  question  of  “for  whom  is  the  education 
free”  has  been  somewhat  more  uniformly 
answered.  The  tendency  very  early  was  to 
exclude  non-residents  from  free  tuition, 
though  in  perhaps  a  third  of  our  state  insti¬ 
tutions  such  discrimination  is  not  yet  made. 

In  brief,  then,  we  have  no  well  settled 
policy  for  carrying  out  our  theory,  and  the 
rapid  rise  in  student  fees,  unless  it  is  soon 
checked,  will  at  no  distant  date  undermine 
the  theory  which  we  think  we  have  so  fully 
accepted.  The  state  cannot  afford  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  idea  of  aristocracy  of  wealth,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  every  upward  move 
in  tuition  rates  closes  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  a  few  more  of  its  youth.  We  ought  to 
have  a  well-defined  policy,  and  it  ought  to 
be  rational.  As  it  is,  we  seem  to  be  moving 
about  restlessly  but  without  clear  purpose. 
The  questions  to  settle  are  these:  Can  the 
state  offer  higher  training  to  all  who  ask  for 
it?  If  so,  do  we  need  to  revise  our  methods 
of  financing  the  project?  If  so,  do  we  need  a 
kind  of  institution  different  from  our  present 
state  universities?  Should  a  state  exclude, 
or  educate  “at  cost”  those  who  come  from 
outside  the  state?  In  view  of  the  burden 
which  certain  state  universities  would  have 
to  bear  if  students  from  other  states  were 
admitted  on  an  equal  basis  with  resident 
students,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  relief 
which  some  states  would  enjoy,  can  a  plan 
of  exchange  between  states  be  worked  out 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all?  Further, 
we  need  to  consider  what  costs  it  is  intended 
to  cover  by  the  matriculation  fee,  the  inci¬ 
dental  fee,  the  registration  fee,  the  labora¬ 
tory  fee,  the  tuition  fee,  and,  indeed,  by  each 
charge  that  is  made  against  students.  When 
we  consider  how  little  there  is  in  the  way  of 
cost  accounting  in  our  universities,  and  how 
widely  varied  these  different  charges  are. 


we  are  made  to  realize  in  how  haphazard  a 
condition  the  whole  matter  now  stands.  So 
long  as  we  neglect  to  check  our  theory 
against  our  practice,  against  a  carefully 
analyzed  statement  of  costs,  as  well  as 
against  a  clearly  stated  social,  political  and 
educational  philosophy,  we  shall  drift  as  we 
are  now  drifting,  and  real  democracy  of 
educational  opportunity  will  be  the  loser. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  essential  to  our  theory 
that  the  state  should  provide  free  training 
that  is  designed  to  fit  the  student  for  a  highly 
remunerative  occupation,  such  as  engineer¬ 
ing,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  law. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  state  (we  should 
say  nation)  were  much  in  need  of  physicians, 
or  lawyers,  as  now  it  is  greatly  in  need  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  teaching  and  in  agriculture,  and  as 
it  is  now  also  greatly  in  need  of  scientific 
(as  distinguished  from  professional)  students 
and  investigators  in  all  these  fields,  would 
our  theory  not  call  for  free  training  for  those 
who  would  prepare  themselves  to  render 
these  important  services  to  the  state? 

With  this  conception  of  our  theory  before 
us,  can  we  view  with  satisfaction  the  fact 
that  general  training  in  the  arts  colleges, 
training  which  does  not  pretend  to  look  to¬ 
ward  a  definite  service  to  the  state,  has 
always  been  provided  at  a  lower  cost  to  the 
student?  No  doubt,  the  state  is  as  much  in 
need  of  general  culture  among  its  citizens  as 
it  is  in  need  of  exhaustive  scientific  studies 
of  disease,  of  education,  of  soils,  and  of  stock 
breeding;  but  we  have  not  been  careful  to 
shape  our  charges  to  this  interpretation  of 
our  theory,  and  the  urgent  need  at  present 
is,  not  for  a  readjustment  here  or  there,  but 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole 
situation,  to  the  end  that  we  may  base  stu¬ 
dent  fees  upon  something  larger  than  the 
university’s  need  for  a  little  more  income. 


THE  IMPOSITION  OF  FEES  IN  STATE-SUPPORTED 

INSTITUTIONS 
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The  education  of  youth  at  public  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  accepted  as  a  principle 
of  government  in  the  United  States. 
The  ideals  of  democracy  demand  a  high  type 
of  socialization  which  depends  not  only  upon 
the  fostering  influence  of  purposeful  educa¬ 
tion,  but  also  upon  the  most  liberal  govern¬ 
mental  provision  for  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  This  equality  of  opportunity 
depends  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  a 
number  of  factors,  among  which  tuition  is 
here  to  receive  consideration. 

In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  state,  education  is  usually  free. 
Such  schools  are  regarded  as  fundamental 
and  are  more  directly  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  electorate,  but  higher  education, 
being  under  select  group  control,  has  not 
yet  attained  to  free  tuition  under  state 
support.  To  some  educational  institutions 
public  subsidies  have  been  provided  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tuition  fees,  in  order  that  greater 
public  service  may  be  rendered,  but  in  most 
states  it  is  the  expressed  or  implied  desire 
of  the  people  that  state  supported  higher 
education  be  as  free  to  the  student  as  is 
elementary  education.  In  some  states  this 
desire  is  so  manifest  in  legal  enactment  that 
an  appeal  to  the  courts  for  an  interpretation 
of  the  law  would  certainly  result  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  fees  in  all  forms.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  various  forms  of 
fees  are  usually  as  prevalent  in  those  insti¬ 
tutions  made  tuition  free  by  specific  laws 
as  in  others  not  so  definitely  restricted  in 
this  respect. 

Tuition  fees  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  time  of  private  support  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  period  of  semi-public  sup¬ 
port  and  state  subsidies.  It  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  precedent  and  tradition  have 
had  much  influence  in  establishing  the  fee 


system.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  to 
follow  custom  and  tradition,  and  diflBcult 
to  break  away  from  that  which  has  become 
a  part  of  the  existing  order.  It  is  easier  to 
oppose  a  change  and  hold  to  that  comfort¬ 
able  refuge  of  the  indolent,  “Let  well  enough 
alone,”  than  to  attempt  a  readjustment  to 
principles  of  right,  justice,  and  progress. 
Yet,  “that  which  has  been  is  that  which 
shall  be”  is  no  more  applicable  in  reason  to 
the  fee  system  than  it  is  to  the  development 
of  curricula. 

The  observations  of  this  article  extend  to 
sixty-eight  state  supported  institutions  and 
land-grant  colleges.  The  fees  show  great 
variety  not  only  in  name,  but  in  amount, 
even  in  institutions  practically  identical  in 
organization  and  in  other  means  of  support. 

Because  of  the  limited  scope  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  the  attempt  merely  to  call 
attention  to  a  practice,  names  of  institutions 
have  been  intentionally  omitted,  but  there 
are  few  exceptions  to  the  practice  of  collect¬ 
ing  tuition  in  some  form  in  state  and  federal 
supported  colleges  and  universities.  Even 
in  states  whose  enabling  act  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  says  distinctly  that  tuition  shall  be  for¬ 
ever  free,  excuses  have  been  found  for  levy¬ 
ing  some  form  of  tuition  under  such  headings 
as  registration,  entrance,  matriculation,  in¬ 
cidental,  janitor,  campus,  student  activity, 
or  athletic  fees.  In  addition,  other  fees  are 
collected  for  which  there  may  possibly  be  a 
more  reasonable  excuse,  such  as  hospital, 
library,  gymnasium,  laboratory,  late  regis¬ 
tration,  special  examination,  and  others. 
One  or  more  fees  from  the  first  list  and  sev¬ 
eral  from  the  second  are  usually  included  by 
each  institution,  but  the  purposes  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  govern  their  character  and 
amount  are  by  no  means  uniform. 

The  character  and  amount  of  fees  to  be 
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A  Tabulation  of  Fees  of  Frequent  Occurrence  in  Sixty-eight 
State-Supported  Institutions 


Number  of 

Institutions 

Name  of  fee 

Range  of  fee 

Average 

Median 

23 

Tuition . 

.  $7.50  to  $300.00 

$73.21 

$45.00 

11 

Registration . 

.  2.00  “ 

18.00 

9.00 

10.00 

26 

Incidental . 

.  2.00  “ 

60.00 

21.30 

20.00 

26 

Matriculation^ . 

2.00  “ 

36.00 

10.23 

10.00 

27 

Late  registration . 

.25  “ 

5.00 

2.60 

2.50 

17 

Special  examination  .... 

1.00  “ 

5.00 

2.95 

2.25 

6 

Change  in  registration  . 

1.00  “ 

2.00 

1.66 

1.50 

29 

Health,  etc . 

1.00  “ 

12.00 

6.20 

6.00 

35 

Student  activity . 

.50  “ 

17.00 

8.56 

9.50 

15 

Athletics . 

1.00  “ 

15.00 

7.23 

6.00 

10 

Lump  sum  laboratory  . 

.  2.00  “ 

50.00 

5.00 

15 

No  laboratory  fees 

7 

Group  laboratory  fees  . 

.50  “ 

35.00 

32 

Many  laboratory  fees 

.50  up 

4 

Laboratory  deposit  only 

18 

Breakage  deposits  .... 

1.00  to 

20.00 

2 

No  fees  or  deposits  of  any  kind 

collected  seem  to  be  governed  by  the  condi-  the  institution.  But  a  deception  which  is 
tion  and  standing  of  the  institution  and  its  humorous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  re- 
ability  to  find  apt  titles  for  the  fees,  rather  prehensible,  is  attempted  by  those  institu- 
than  by  any  state  or  local  law  or  regulation,  tions  under  state  and  federal  support  which 
Also  there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  charge,  in  one  instance,  a  janitor  fee  of 
among  those  responsible  for  the  proscribed  $9.00  or  more,  in  another  a  like  named  fee 
fees  that  the  term  tuition  shall  not  be  of  $50.00.  We  wonder  how  the  state  came 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  to  fail  to  provide  for  dusting  the  furniture 
connection  with  the  law  forbidding  it.  This  and  scrubbing  the  floors.  Since  in  one  in¬ 
leads  to  avoiding  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  stance,  at  least,  an  attendance  of  one  thou- 
catalogues  of  such  institutions.  It  is  not  sand  students  would  provide  $50,000  a  year 
claimed  that  this  is  always  or  even  in  the  for  the  janitor  work,  if  housing,  administra- 
majority  of  cases  the  one  and  only  reason  tion,  and  instruction  are  on  a  like  liberal 
for  using  some  other  term,  but  the  term,  basis,  the  institution  should  be  able  to  make 
however,  is  certainly  no  more  obscure  in  remarkable  progress.  Other  peculiar  fees 
meaning  than  “matriculation”  or  “regis-  are  those  assessed  by  one  institution  for  thp 
tration”  used  in  naming  like  fees  by  other  use  of  the  campus;  by  another,  $8.00  a  year 
institutions  on  the  list.  For  instance,  does  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gymnasium;  by 
the  registration  fee  pay  for  registration?  still  another,  $5.00  a  month  for  heat  in  the 
If  registration  is  a  legitimate  expense  of  the  classrooms.  Two  universities  have  a  “lis- 
institution,  it  should  be  paid  as  other  ex-  teners’  fee.”  one  of  $3.00,  the  other  of  $7.50. 
penses  are;  if  not,  it  should  not  be  collected.  The  health  fee  or  hospital  fee  ranges  from 
Other  institutions  charge  an  entrance  fee  $1.00  to  $12.00,  but  in  some  cases  it  merely 
of  $5.00  to  $20.00 — not  a  tuition  fee,  but  provides  for  a  physical  examination,  while 
intended,  probably,  to  impress  the  student  in  others  it  includes  all  necessary  medical, 
properly  with  his  first  sight  of  the  inside  of  surgical,  and  nursing  attention.  Here  again 

‘The  nintriculation  fee  is  usually  collected  from  the  student  at  his  first  entrance  only,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  collected  for  two  or  more 
years. 
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the  fee  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  ser¬ 
vice,  since  in  one  instance  $3.00  a  year  pro¬ 
vides  for  all  attention,  while  in  another 
$8.00  a  year  provides  for  a  very  limited 
amount. 

Laboratory  fees  show  great  diversity  in 
amount,  character,  and  application.  While 
some  institutions  permit  no  laboratory  fees, 
others  fix  a  maximum  as  low  as  $2.00  a  semes¬ 
ter,  while  still  others  fix  it  as  high  as  $15.00 
or  more.  A  great  number,  however,  provide 
neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum  limit. 
The  fee  is  not  usually  subject  to  refund, 
but  the  deposit  is  supposed  to  cover  break¬ 
age  and  used-up  material  only  and  the  un¬ 
used  balance  is  supposed  to  be  returned  to 
the  student.  This  refund  invites  and  is 
subject  to  abuse.  Some  institutions  do  not 
keep  individual  accounts  with  the  students. 
Some  departments  in  other  institutions  do, 
while  others  do  not.  In  one  instance  among 
many  coming  under  the  author’s  observa¬ 
tion,  a  certain  course  required  a  four  dollar 
deposit.  The  course  was  required  and  the 
classes  large.  For  three  years  at  least  no 
refund  was  made.  Yet  by  careful  calcula¬ 
tion  the  average  amount  of  material  used, 
and  for  which  the  deposit  was  supposed  to 
be  paid,  was  $.49.  In  another  instance  a 
fee  of  $1.00  was  charged,  where  the  only 
material  furnished  was  one  sheet  of  paper, 
which  could  then  be  purchased  at  the  college 
book  store  for  five  cents.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  instances  are  illustrations  of  hun¬ 
dreds  that  could  be  cited.  Such  instances 
do  not  inculcate  honesty. 

Some  institutions  bunch  their  laboratory 
fees  and  deposits  in  all  printed  information 
and  leave  the  prospective  student  to  guess 
at  the  amount  to  be  applied  to  the  various 
courses;  others  scatter  them  through  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pages  of  catalogue  and  are  still  able 
to  make  a  creditable  showing  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  fee  imposition;  while  still  others 
require  several  separate  pages  to  list  fees 
and  properly  impress  students  with  the  value 
or  cost  of  an  education.  The  laboratory 
fee  system  is  usually  found  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  institution,  but 
some  of  the  younger  colleges  have  caught 


the  spirit  and  have  gone  ahead  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  youth.  For  instance,  a  com¬ 
paratively  young  institution  may  have  a 
ten  dollar  registration  fee,  a  ten  dollar  stu¬ 
dent  activity  fee,  charge  $2.00  to  $4.00  for 
late  registration,  $8.00  for  hospital,  $2.00  for 
removing  conditions,  and  have  laboratory 
fees  ranging  from  $.50  to  $20.00  in  each  of 
nearly  two  hundred  courses;  yet,  under  the 
enabling  act  of  the  institution,  tuition  fees 
are  forever  forbidden.  Some  of  the  big  uni¬ 
versities  on  the  list,  like  “big  business,” 
deal  only  in  fees  of  creditable  size,  and  their 
grasp  of  opportunities  is  limited  only  by  their 
ability  to  create  opportunities. 

General  fees  are  usually  recommended  by 
the  faculty  or  by  an  administrative  group 
of  the  faculty  and  must  then  be  passed  upon 
by  the  highest  governing  board  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  Laboratory  and  other  special  fees 
are  recommended  to  the  faculty  or  to  the 
proper  administrative  group  by  departments 
or  heads  of  departments,  and  then  passed  on 
to  the  higher  governing  board.  In  either 
case  the  action  of  the  state  board,  or  a  cor¬ 
responding  body,  is  usually  a  formal  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  recommendation.  It  also  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  state  board 
demands  that  fees  shall  be  collected  to  cover 
certain  of  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

In  the  matter  of  refunds  of  fees  paid,  a 
great  diversity  of  practice  is  found.  Some 
institutions  refuse  to  relinquish  a  cent  of 
that  which  is  paid  by  a  student,  whether  the 
student  withdraws  of  his  own  choice  or  be¬ 
cause  of  some  misfortune.  Others  refund 
on  a  sliding  scale  for  a  number  of  weeks. 
For  instance,  it  may  take  twenty  per  cent, 
of  a  tuition  fee  to  register  a  student  and 
tolerate  him  for  two  weeks;  it  then  takes  a 
certain  per  cent,  for  each  two  weeks  up  to 
eight,  after  which  his  payment  is  completely 
used  up,  and  if  he  cares  to  remain,  his  educa¬ 
tion  is  free  for  the  rest  of  the  year  so  far  as 
that  fee  is  concerned. 

In  a  preliminary  discussion  consideration 
may  well  be  limited  to  those  institutions 
which  were  established  tuition  free  by  stat¬ 
ute.  It  was  evidently  the  idea  of  the  found¬ 
ers  that  they  should  be  as  free  to  the  young 
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men  and  women  of  the  state  as  are  the 
public  elementary  and  high  schools  where 
it  is  unusual  to  find  tuition  fees  under  any 
guise,  except  in  the  case  of  non-residents  of 
the  tax  district.  Why,  then,  was  the  col¬ 
lection  of  tuition  fees  a  general  practice  even 
from  the  first?  There  are  several  reasons 
that  may  have  had  an  influence  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  practice:  (1)  It  was  a  custom  among 
educational  institutions  that  had  come  down 
from  the  time  of  semi-public  support;  (2)  it 
might  have  been  held  that  the  state  was  not 
liberal  enough  in  its  support  and  that  the 
state  and  federal  apportionment  needed 
supplementing;  (3)  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  students  must  pay  for  what  they  get 
if  they  are  to  take  it  seriously  enough;  (4) 
it  appears  that  in  some  instances  local  boards 
desired  a  fund  more  directly  under  their 
control — a  fund  which  they  could  use  with¬ 
out  the  usual  regulations  and  restrictions; 
and  (5)  some  held  the  view  that  those  di¬ 
rectly  served  by  the  institution  should  pay 
more  than  others. 

Unless  the  fees  are  exceptionally  high, 
they  are  of  little  consequence  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  state  support.  If  collected  as  an 
additional  state  tax,  the  effect  on  the  levy 
would  not  usually  be  appreciable,  yet  the 
boy  who  is  working  his  way  may  find  them 
a  burden  even  to  the  point  of  discourage¬ 
ment.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  fees 
deter  many  from  making  the  attempt  to 
secure  an  education,  and  more  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  desire  for  an  education 
most  needs  encouragement.  Again,  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  the  state  would  have 
continued  to  neglect  just  so  much  of  what 
it  had  undertaken  as  is  represented  by  the 
tuition  fee,  since  with  or  without  the  fees 
there  would  likely  be  the  same  difference 
between  actual  and  desired  support.  Even 
though  the  tuition  fee  met  a  deficit,  would 
it  not  have  been  better  for  the  institution 
to  have  suffered  until  the  necessity  for  a  more 
just  and  effective  remedy  brought  a  re¬ 
sponse?  If  the  collection  of  fees  was  under¬ 
taken  as  a  temporary  expedient,  it  should 
have  been  apparent  that  such  an  attempt  to 
meet  a  continuing  need  would  lead  to  con¬ 


tinuing  the  temporary  provision.  The  fact 
must  be  recognized  that  whether  with  or 
without  a  levy  upon  the  student,  a  need 
must  be  manifest  before  support  will  be 
provided.  In  spite  of  tuition  fees,  the  need 
is  still  manifest  in  some  instances  and  the 
only  excuse  for  continuing  the  fee  device  for 
meeting  it  is  that  the  system  may  be  de¬ 
ranged  before  adjustment  to  needs  can  be 
secured.  We  are  willing  to  perpetuate  a 
wrong  rather  than  suffer  a  temporary  dis¬ 
comfort.  If  we  are  sincere  in  our  declara¬ 
tions  concerning  the  value  of  an  education 
in  the  interest  of  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  the  state  from  an  educated  citizen¬ 
ship,  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  make  educa¬ 
tion  as  accessible  to  the  boy  without  a  dollar 
as  to  the  one  who  has  abundant  finances  at 
his  command. 

The  idea  that  the  price  of  a  thing  en¬ 
hances  its  value  irrespective  of  intrinsic 
worth  still  holds  among  many,  who,  dwelling 
too  much  apart  from  the  world  of  active  life, 
have  a  deeply  rooted  suspicion  that  every¬ 
thing  outside  of  the  educational  system  is 
tinctured  with  commercialism,  and  that 
commercialism  in  a  diluted  form  must  be 
applied  to  the  educational  system  itself,  if 
it  is  to  be  properly  connected  with  life  out¬ 
side.  The  argument  that  the  student  must 
pay  in  cash,  in  order  to  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  what  he  gets,  appears 
childish.  To  assume  that  this  is  true,  or 
that  it  even  has  an  appreciable  influence,  is 
to  ascribe  to  American  youth  an  odious  spirit 
of  commercialism  that  the  evidence  does 
not  warrant;  besides,  the  student  who  for¬ 
goes  the  opportunity  to  earn,  and  pays  for 
board  and  room  away  from  home,  must 
realize  that  his  education  is  costing  him 
something  from  a  financial  standpoint. 
When  living  costs  from  $400  to  $600  a  year, 
will  the  addition  of  $25  or  $50  in  the  form 
of  fees  make  him  realize  that  he  is  buying  an 
education,  gra.:ted  that  such  an  incentive 
is  to  be  encouraged? 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  local  board, 
or  in  some  instances  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  desired  a  fund  more  free  from  the 
restrictions  that  attached  to  the  larger  fund. 
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the  expedient  usually  failed  in  its  object. 
Under  new  regulations  the  fees  are  ultimately 
received  into  the  general  fund,  and  are  re¬ 
distributed  under  the  budget  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  source.  But  heads  of  departments 
who  have  no  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  fees  that  they  recommend,  are  some¬ 
times  interested  in  keeping  them  up  as  an 
argument  in  their  appeal  for  a  larger  depart¬ 
mental  budget. 

Fees  for  late  registration,  special  examina¬ 
tion,  changes  in  registration  and  others  of 
like  character  are  either  penalties  or  irregular 
tuition  charges.  May  tuition  be  collected  as 
a  penalty  when  it  is  not  permitted  as  a  direct 
charge? 

Laboratory  fees  are  collected  for  materials 
used  by  the  individual,  for  materials  used  by 
the  class,  or  in  many  instances,  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  subject  is  listed  as  a  laboratory 
course.  Some  institutions  fix  the  fees  arbi¬ 
trarily;  others  claim  to  estimate  closely. 
The  fees  for  the  same  amount  of  material 
may  vary  a  thousand  per  cent,  among  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  is  always  a  question  as  to 
what  should  be  included  under  the  term, 
“material  used.”  It  has  been  argued  in 
some  institutions  that  the  student  should 
pay  for  everything  he  uses  up.  But  he  uses 
a  part  of  the  instructor’s  time  as  surely  as 
he  does  a  chemical;  he  uses  heat  also,  and  in 
at  least  one  of  the  institutions  on  the  list  he 
is  required  to  pay  $5.00  a  month  for  heat  in 
the  classroom.  Not  only  in  the  amount  and 
number  of  the  laboratory  fees  collected,  but 
also  in  the  refund  of  unused  fees  and  de¬ 
posits,  if  refunds  are  made,  are  there  oppor¬ 


tunities  for  abuses,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  such  abuses  are  common. 
They  can  best  be  eliminated  by  abolishing 
the  fees  or  by  putting  them  upon  a  definite 
and  uniformly  regulated  basis.  It  must  still 
be  maintained  that  in  a  system  of  theoreti¬ 
cally  free  education  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  a  boy  of  eighteen  should  pay  for  cutting 
a  wire  in  the  physics  laboratory  than  a  child 
of  six  should  pay  for  the  crayon  he  uses  in 
the  primary  room. 

The  support  of  tuition  fees,  under  that  or 
some  other  name,  comes  mainly  from  those 
who  are  responsible  for  maintaining  them 
and  from  those  who  have  been  educated  in 
such  institutions  and  who  feel  the  claim  of 
loyalty  to  their  alma  mateVy  while  students 
directly  concerned  hesitate  to  oppose  lest 
they  be  thought  “cheap.”  For  these  and 
similar  reasons,  opposition  is  kept  down. 
Let  the  fee  system  once  be  recognized  as 
something  to  be  upheld  or  to  be  cast  out,  and 
it  will  eventually  be  settled  on  its  merits. 

We  should  abolish  all  tuition  fees  in  state 
and  federal  supported  educational  institu¬ 
tions  because  we  ought  to  deal  honestly  with 
the  law  or  with  the  implied  spirit  of  the  law; 
and  we  ought  to  commit  ourselves  definitely 
in  practice,  as  well  as  in  theory,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  education  and  equality  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity.  The  advocacy  of  a 
half  principle  is  never  justified  except  as  an 
expedient  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  If  education  at  public  expense  is  a 
sound  principle  of  government  it  ought  then 
to  be  put  into  practice  whenever  and  where- 
ever  possible. 
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A  SSUMING  that  intellectual  training 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
end  which  justifies  all  our  work — ^yours 
as  teacher,  mine  as  physician — is  the  in¬ 
crease  of  human  happiness  and  efficiency, 
not  narrowly  industrial  efficiency,  but  skill 
in  meeting  personal  problems  of  what¬ 
ever  nature,  then  I  would  assert  that  the 
narrowness  of  our  present  efforts  cannot 
bring  about  the  thing  desired.  If  it  were 
within  my  power,  I  would  grant  you  for  the 
moment  the  realization  of  every  ideal  in 
physical  and  intellectual  training  you  have 
in  mind  and  are  striving  for.  For  the  in¬ 
stant,  let  us  assume  that  all  is  accomplished. 
I  will  grant  you  still  more.  Not  only  are  all 
your  ideals  this  moment  realized,  but,  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  experience  has 
shown  that  these  ideals  were  wisely  con¬ 
ceived — they  have  accomplished  not  only 
all  that  you  believed  they  would,  but  even 
more.  Indeed,  the  millennium  in  education 
is  now  here:  students  developed  physically 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  scarce  dreamed  of 
are  instructed  by  skillfully  trained  teachers, 
using  scientifically  developed  methods,  so 
that  the  pupils  not  only  receive  but  absorb 
and  assimilate  a  quantity  of  intellectual 
pabulum  that  is  astonishing.  As  we  would 
expect,  all  this  has  brought  about  improve¬ 
ment  in  many  directions.  And  yet  the  world 
is  no  whit  happier,  and  individual  efficiency, 
in  the  larger  sense,  is  no  whit  greater;  for 
happiness  and  efficiency  are  not  essentially 
dependent  either  upon  physical  health  or 
intellectual  development.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  physical  specimen  of  manhood  or 
womanhood,  who  at  the  same  time  is  an 
intellectual  giant,  has  no  greater  assurance 
of  happiness,  except  in  a  very  narrow  sense, 
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than  you  or  I.  These  are  largely  truisms, 
and  yet  we  seem  so  frequently  to  forget 
them.  In  the  world’s  struggle  out  of  dark¬ 
ness,  it  has  been  the  ladder  of  intellect  that 
has  been  used,  and  so  concentrated  has  been 
our  attention  on  this  means  of  escape  and  so 
zealous  and  energy-consuming  have  been 
our  efforts  to  repair  old  rungs  and  to  add  new 
ones  that  the  very  thing  for  which  we  started 
building  is  forgotten. 

We  pride  ourselves  that  our  lives  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  our  intellects — thus  as  humans  do 
we  differ  from  the  animals.  Unlike  the 
animals,  when  faced  with  a  difficult  problem 
we  gather  together  our  bits  of  information 
and  apply  cold  reason  to  the  formation  of  our 
judgment.  Although  each  of  us  occasionally 
may  wish  that  he  had  a  little  more  “brains” 
to  apply  in  making  a  judgment,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  is  the  “brains”  we  have  that  we 
apply.  But  we  largely  fool  ourselves.  If 
we  will  ground  our  pride,  I  think  we  will 
find  that  all  too  often  our  decisions  are  quite 
largely  made  before  our  intellects  come  very 
fully  into  play,  and  that  our  intellectual 
processes  perform  the  function  largely  of 
finding  reasons  to  justify  the  already  made 
decision.  In  other  words,  our  decision  has 
been  made  upon  an  emotional  basis  rather 
than  upon  an  intellectual  one.  The  con¬ 
trol  and  direction  of  our  lives  lie  here,  and 
what  we  each  need  is  not  alone  more 
“brains”  but  a  larger  conscious  control  of 
what  “brains”  we  have.  If  intellect  con¬ 
trolled  our  destinies,  most  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day  could  be  very  soon  settled, 
but,  as  we  know  all  too  well,  intellect  in  its 
relation  to  these  problems  is  largely  used  for 
balancing,  countering,  and  compromising 
conflicting  emotions.  We  know,  also,  quite 
well  that  this  is  equally  true  in  the  problems 
of  our  individual  lives.  The  application  of 
“the  dry  light  of  reason”  alone  would  soon 
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resolve  most  of  our  problems,  but  this  dry 
light  has  a  limited  opportunity,  for  few,  if 
any,  of  the  fundamental  and  controlling 
interests  of  our  lives  and  the  problems  that 
arise  from  them  are  alone  intellectual. 

Educational  systems  have  not  taken  much 
note  of  this,  for  they  have  not  outgrown  the 
early  slogan — train  the  intellect  and  school 
the  will  that  they  may  rule  over  the  “baser 
animal  parts.”  The  emotional  problems  of 
our  own  lives  and  some  of  the  more  explosive 
emotional  problems  of  our  pupils  have  not 
permitted  us  wholly  to  ignore  the  situation; 
but  we  have  been  inclined  to  forget  it  as 
much  as  possible,  to  minimize  its  importance, 
to  call  for  more  and  more  intellect  to  put  out 
the  fire,  to  invoke  a  mysterious  will,  or  to  as¬ 
sume  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward  the  whole 
thing.  None  of  this  is  justified.  Emotional 
problems  are  not  unimportant;  they  are 
fundamental.  They  are  not  to  be  solved  by 
intellect,  in  the  narrow  sense;  will,  whatever 
that  is,  if  it  is  a  thing  apart,  is  a  bulwark  of 
straw.  Fatalism  here  is  what  it  is  elsewhere, 
an  admission  of  ignorance.  As  men  have 
always  feared,  we  now  fear  most  and  assume 
a  fatalistic  attitude  toward  that  about  which 
we  know  least.  Intellect  is  no  longer  feared, 
as  it  once  was;  the  will  has  always  been  a 
moral  agent;  but  we  fear  the  emotions,  al¬ 
ways  a  “poor  relation”  and  from  a  line  of 
which  we  are  not  very  proud,  as  they  surge 
through  us,  coming  and  going  largely  un¬ 
bidden,  whence  and  whither  we  know  not, 
but  always  to  our  confusion.  Such  fear  is 
not  justified;  the  whence  and  whither  of 
emotions  are  not  unchartable. 

May  I  put  the  matter  in  a  little  different 
way?  We  are  a  group  of  intellectually 
trained  men  and  women,  and  each  of  us  has 
been  more  or  less  successful  in  the  practical 
application  of  our  training.  We  are  a  group 
of  comparatively  stable  individuals.  None, 
and  least  of  all  do  we  ourselves,  consider  that 
there  is  anything  mentally  wrong  with  us. 
And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  has  his 
psychic  scars.  There  is  probably  not  one  of 
us  but  would  like  to  be  more  efficient,  more 
forceful;  would  like  to  see  his  problems  more 
clearly;  to  make  his  work  more  sharp-cut 


and  direct;  to  keep  to  his  plan  with  less  dis¬ 
traction;  to  maintain  a  better  perspective; 
to  gain  a  closer  cooperation  with  others;  to 
be  more  successful  in  presenting  his  point  of 
view  to  colleagues;  to  win  greater  confidence; 
to  have  a  larger  faith  in  his  own  integrity. 
All  sorts  of  reasons  we  assign  for  our  failures 
and  mostly  they  are  intellectual.  When  it 
comes  down  to  it,  we  simply  have  not  the 
brains.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  us  that 
we  may  not  have  the  full  use  of  the  brains 
we  have.  I  question  if  it  is  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  our  intellects  that  hinders  us.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  our  emotions  we 
stumble  over,  our  prejudices,  our  antagon¬ 
isms,  our  strong  likes  and  dislikes  that  pitch 
us  into  judgments  that  we  must  later  find 
reasons  for  defending;  our  habits  of  thought 
and  stereotyped  methods  of  reacting;  our 
undercurrent  of  cynicism,  perhaps  (in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  thoroughly  dislike  cyni¬ 
cism);  or  our  too  constant  and  ill-founded 
optimism;  or  our  false  pessimism  (false,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  intend  to  be  pessimistic,  and 
yet  we  seem  to  react  pessimistically  before 
we  know  it) ;  our  too  great  placidity,  perhaps; 
or  our  touchy  irritability;  our  surprising  in¬ 
tolerance  when  we  pride  ourselves  on  breadth 
of  view;  our  astonishing  lack  of  generosity 
when  we  wish  to  be  generous;  our  discon¬ 
certing  tendency  towards  disingenuousness 
when  we  wish  to  be  frank;  the  little  intellec¬ 
tual  dishonesties  we  slip  into  almost  unaware 
when  we  believe  such  things  beneath  con¬ 
tempt.  Herein  lie  our  defeats,  our  unhap¬ 
pinesses,  and  our  inefficacies. 

How  has  this  all  come  about?  These  are 
the  scars  of  our  training — our  home  training, 
yes,  but  more  particularly  our  school  and 
university  training.  We  may  not  blame, 
for  none  were  more  zealous  for  us  than  those 
who  were  responsible  for  our  training.  They 
taught  us  according  to  their  lights.  With 
some  timidity  they  taught  us  about  our 
body,  at  least  a  part  of  it ;  they  schooled  our 
intellect;  they  helped  bolster  up  our  will; 
but  when  it  came  to  that  part  of  our  mental 
mechanism  that  concerned  us  most,  they 
gave  us  planks  of  moral  platitudes  to  float 
upon  and  set  us  adrift,  and  we  have  all  made 
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port  as  best  we  could.  Some  who  were  in 
our  group  have  not  made  port.  In  storms 
we  weathered,  their  crafts  sank — almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  them  are  now  cared 
for  in  hospitals  called  hospitals  for  mental 
disease.  Others,  by  the  thousands,  have 
been  wrecked  on  social  rocks,  and  more  or 
less  ill-directed  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
refit  these  crafts  in  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions.  Others,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  those  who  floated  off  with  us — 
and  from  this  group  we  cannot  wholly  elim¬ 
inate  ourselves — have  drifted  into  the  shal¬ 
lows  of  mediocrity. 

“Oh,  but  this  is  but  life  and  fate!”  you 
say.  “It  was  always  so  and  always  will  be 
so.”  And  I  can  only  answer,  “Yes,  just 
as  long  as  you  insist  upon  thinking  so.”  But 
it  has  been  my  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
craft  in  some  of  this  wreckage,  and  I  report 
to  you,  as  one  who  is  not  wholly  inexpert  in 
examining  hulls  of  this  kind,  that  much,  very 
much,  of  this  loss  has  been  unnecessary. 

Since  your  day  and  mine  on  the  ways  of 
the  school  and  home  shipyards,  there  has 
been  very  great  improvement,  but  the  im¬ 
provement  has  largely  been  in  making  ships 
larger  and  a  bit  stronger,  more  powerful, 
therefore  more  dangerous  if  they  run  amuck, 
but  with  rudder  and  steering  gear  as  defec¬ 
tive  as  ever.  To  leave  our  metaphor,  we  are 
still  inclined,  in  dealing  with  the  emotional 
life  of  children,  to  feel  that  conduct  lies 
within  their  conscious  control;  that,  having 
taught  them  left  from  right  and  right  from 
wrong,  they  are  at  liberty  to  choose  the  right 
and  deny  the  wrong;  that  if  they  choose  the 
wrong,  they  are  perverse  and  the  result  be 
on  their  own  heads.  We  wash  our  hands  of 
responsibility.  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  our  own  teachers  could  not  be  wholly  con¬ 
demned — it  was  in  keeping  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  day;  such  an  attitude  to-day  is  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  intelligence  or  the  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  of  the  man  who  holds  it. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is  vastly  more  than  an 
intellect.  And  what  he  does  eventually  with 
his  intellect  will  depend  largely  upon  how  he 
learns  to  use  the  rest  of  himself.  In  this 
learning  process  we  may  help  him  or  we  may 


merely  set  him  adrift  to  sink  or  swim.  This 
vast  part  about  him  that  is  not  intellect  is 
knowable,  so  that  we  may  not  much  longer 
ignore  it  and  keep  a  comfortable  feeling. 
Emotions  of  whatever  kind — moods,  tem¬ 
perament,  idiosyncrasies,  peculiarities — 
have  their  cause.  They  are  not  made  either 
of  dragons’  breath  or  fairies’  wings.  Even  a 
child’s  personality  cannot  stand  naked  be¬ 
fore  the  forces  that  play  against  it  any  more 
than  can  its  body.  And  no  sooner  does  it 
learn  to  protect  its  body  from  environmental 
forces  than  it  begins  to  learn  to  protect  its 
personality.  In  the  former  undertaking  it 
has  much  guidance;  in  the  latter,  although 
the  problem  is  much  more  difficult — for  not 
only  must  it  protect  itself  against  the  forces 
themselves,  but  also  against  the  vague  fears 
that  still  reside  in  the  forces — it  has  but  little 
help.  We  may  not  be  surprised,  therefore, 
that  it  builds  badly  and  that  some  of  its 
false  structures  begin  to  show  early.  There 
is  time  here  to  enter  but  briefly  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  this  false  building. 

In  any  group  there  will  be  found  those  who 
are  beginning  to  edge  away  from  the  crowd. 
This  edging  away  should  not  be  confused 
with  a  later  adult  desire  to  simplify  one’s 
life,  to  get  away  from  the  distractions  of 
manifold  duties,  the  “continuousness  of 
discontinuities,”  where  one  can  think  and 
plan  in  peace  and  quiet.  The  adolescent 
group  of  which  I  speak  withdraws  not  delib¬ 
erately  in  order  to  think  and  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems,  but  instinctively,  perhaps,  we  may 
say,  in  order  to  avoid  pain.  It  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  withering-up  process,  as  of  a 
plant  too  long  in  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  leads  to  various  degrees  of  incapacity, 
from  the  dementia  prcecox  patient  in  the 
hospital,  content  with  his  own  autistic  think¬ 
ing,  to  the  ineffectual  day-dreamer  on  the 
outside.  Up  to  now,  the  child  has  health¬ 
fully  been  putting  forth  pseudopods,  as  it 
were,  feeling  out  and  absorbing  from  his 
environment;  but  he  begins  to  find  his  en¬ 
vironment  too  complex.  In  whatever  di¬ 
rection  he  pours  out  a  pseudopod,  he  finds 
not  food,  but  nettles;  reality  has  become  too 
painful;  pseudopods  become  less  frequent; 
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he  begins  to  roll  up  in  a  ball  and  to  find  con¬ 
tentment  in  a  world  of  his  own  construction. 
The  less  that  world  is  checked  with  reality, 
the  greater  the  contentment. 

Others,  to  the  same  general  situation,  react 
a  bit  differently.  Day-dreaming  and  fantasy 
building  fill  up  their  lives.  Not  the  day¬ 
dreams  that  are  inspirational  means  to  ends 
more  real  than  reality,  the  dreams  that  make 
the  world  go  round,  but  dreams  that  are  an 
end  in  themselves,  for  they  are  hitched  to  no 
dynamo.  These  students  glow  with  fine 
emotions  and  are  frequently  the  joy  of  their 
instructor,  because  of  their  quick  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  finer  sentiments  and  ideals  they 
are  trying  to  express.  Later  he  records 
these  students  as  “disappointments,”  but 
with  no  sense,  probably,  of  personal  or  school 
responsibility,  or  of  opportunity  neglected, 
of  succor  withheld,  because  the  need  was 
unrecognized.  To  him,  in  all  likelihood,  the 
matter  is  an  unfathomable  matter  of  fate, 
much  as  he  may  still  consider  infant  mor¬ 
tality.  “The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord 
taketh  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.” 

If  a  keep  sense  of  reality  and  the  habit  of 
constantly  correcting  one’s  thinking  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  reality  is  necessary  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  steadfastness  and  clearness 
essential  to  mental  health,  so,  too,  is  intellec¬ 
tual  honesty;  and  yet,  in  any  student  group 
may  be  seen  the  development  of  contrary 
habits.  An  easy  expedient  in  meeting  a 
disagreeable  situation,  for  example,  an  unat¬ 
tainable  desire,  is  to  deny  the  desire  and  to 
minimize  the  value  of  the  thing  wished  for. 
The  wish  is  genuine,  nevertheless,  and  as¬ 
suming  a  false  attitude  merely  makes  it 
much  harder  to  meet  any  later  situation  in 
which  the  wish  could  and  should  be  realized. 
Emotional  diflBculties  may  be  met  by  ration¬ 
alizing  them,  a  process  whereby  one  succeeds 
(only  partially)  in  deceiving  one’s  self,  al¬ 
though  quite  frequently  others,  by  assigning 
for  a  course  of  action  a  reason  that  is  not  the 
real  reason,  which  would  be  disagreeable 
and  painful,  but  a  reason  that  is  plausible 
and  much  more  satisfying  to  one’s  self¬ 
esteem.  “  I  did  not  apply  for  a  commission 


during  the  war,  because  I  could  not  be  spared 
from  my  own  community.”  A  true  reason 
in  many  cases;  a  rationalization  in  others. 
Not  meeting  the  situation  does  not  resolve 
the  mental  conflict  involved  in  the  situation, 
and  this  lives  to  assert  itself  in  many  undesir¬ 
able  ways. 

There  is  probably  no  snare  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  the  child  than  that  involved  in 
the  development  of  a  feeling  of  inferiority, 
for  the  injuries  received  here  will  likely  re¬ 
main  with  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
sources  of  this  feeling  are  many  and  cannot 
be  entered  into  here,  but  in  any  adolescent 
group  the  infected  can  be  found.  There  are 
many  types,  but  probably  two  of  the  most 
common  may  be  discussed.  The  one  is  quite 
obvious;  the  other  more  deceptive.  The  one 
shows  quite  clearly  by  his  demeanor  that  for 
some  reason,  quite  likely  a  false  one,  he  has 
found  himself  inferior  and  is  accepting  his  lot. 
To  the  puzzlement  of  his  associates  he  may 
occasionally  burst  out  in  a  show  of  strength, 
usually  at  an  inopportune  time  and  over 
unimportant  matters,  but  this  only  leaves 
him  more  defeated  and  humiliated.  Or  he 
may  find  relief  in  coming  to  consider  himself 
“different,”  of  a  finer  and  more  sensitive 
quality  than  his  fellows,  to  make  capital  out 
of  idiosyncrasies,  to  sentimentalize,  to  invite 
moods,  and  to  believe  eventually  that  he  is 
not  made  of  rough  world-stuff,  but  that  he  is 
essentially  spiritual  and  poetical.  Quite  in 
contrast  is  his  fellow  student  who,  in  his 
adolescent  judgment,  thinks  he,  too,  has 
seen  a  specter  of  inferiority,  but  who  buckles 
on  a  thick  armor  of  bravado  and  defends 
himself  by  attacking.  The  idea  that  he  may 
be  inferior  is  intolerable,  and  he  endeavors 
to  prove  to  himself  that  he  is  not  by  develop¬ 
ing  an  enormous  self-conceit  and  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bowl  over  opposition.  He  may  not 
be  an  unattractive  youth  and  is  likely  to 
“  get  by  ”  for  a  time,  but  his  device  is  a  boom¬ 
erang. 

Equally  confusing  to  the  individual  and 
probably  even  more  important  in  its  com¬ 
plicated  social  effects  is  the  process  students 
find  of  transferring  emotions.  Something 
must  be  done  with  a  strong  emotion.  It  will 
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not  evaporate.  It  may  be  partially  satisfied 
for  a  time  by  rationalizing  a  cause  for  it,  or 
one  may  rid  one’s  self  of  it  by  assigning  it  to 
elements  in  the  enviroment.  Borne  down 
by  a  sense  of  failure  and  inadequacy,  self- 
respect  may  be  maintained  by  finding  the 
cause  not  within  one’s  self,  but  in  the  unfair¬ 
ness  and  the  unjustness  and  the  misunder¬ 
standing  of  others.  They  and  not  we  are  to 
blame;  self-respect  is  in  part  maintained,  but 
at  the  cost  of  a  habit  that  is  insidious  and 
capable  of  much  elaboration  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Emotions  may  be  transferred  bodily, 
so  that  what  is  in  reality  a  dissatisfaction  and 
disgust  with  one’s  self  becomes  an  intense 
dislike  and  antagonism  toward  another  in¬ 
dividual  against  whom  we  have  no  cause  for 
complaint,  except — and  this  we  may  realize 
but  vaguely — that  he  somehow  keeps  us 
aware  of  the  deficiencies  and  inadequacies 
we  are  trying  to  ignore. 

These  and  similar  reactions,  simple  and 
harmless  as  they  may  seem,  lead  to  many 
perplexing  personal  and  social  diflBculties,  as 
those  who  have  cultivated  them  move  in 
life  to  more  critical  and  complicated  relation¬ 
ships.  You  may  feel  that  this  type  of  build¬ 
ing  is  quite  beyond  the  range  of  a  child,  but 
I  assure  you  that  the  beginnings  of  some  of 
these  habits  are  being  made  before  you  each 
day,  and  that  they  bring  to  naught  much  of 
your  day’s  labor.  I  have  much  simplified 
the  account.  This  is  not  the  whole  story, 
for  I  have  not  discussed  the  more  complex 
and  less  conscious  reactions  that  are  of  even 
greater  significance,  but  it  will  at  least  indi¬ 
cate  the  problem. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  understanding  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  differences  in  the  intellectual 
potentialities  of  children.  This  is  of  first- 
rate  importance  and  from  it  will  come  a 
much  more  effective  type  of  intellectual 
training.  But  if,  as  we  assumed  in  the  be¬ 


ginning,  the  object  of  education  is  to  make 
possible  greater  individual  happiness  and 
efficiency,  in  the  larger  sense,  then  may  I 
suggest  again  that  education  must  take  into 
account  the  whole  mind  and  not  a  part  of 
the  mind?  The  physician  who  to-day  tells 
a  patient  he  is  suffering  from  “inflammation 
of  the  bowels”  is  put  down  as  an  ignoramus, 
for  the  term  means  nothing,  or  anything  from 
appendicitis  to  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
What  the  term  “inflammation  of  the  bowels” 
is  to  medicine  are  certain  terms  to  education 
— stupid,  moody,  indifferent,  disinterested, 
inattentive,  lazy,  vicious,  mean,  “ornery,” 
nervous,  irritable,  hateful,  unruly,  insub¬ 
ordinate,  incorrigible,  troublesome,  sulky, 
excitable,  restless,  untruthful,  dishonest, 
etc.,  etc.  Although  the  result  may  be  dis¬ 
concerting  to  the  school,  all  these  represent 
attempts  in  adjustment  just  as  much  as 
the  placidity  and  docility  of  others.  These 
things  are  analyzable,  and  have  definite 
causes,  although  the  causes  may  not  be  at 
all  what  they  seem  at  first. 

The  failures  of  to-day  and  the  failures  of 
the  future  are  not  alone  chargeable  to 
teachers  or  to  schools  or  to  educational  sys¬ 
tems,  but  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
More  and  ever  more  strength  to  educators 
in  the  work  they  are  already  doing!  But  if 
a  larger  success  is  to  come,  it  must  come 
through  bringing  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher  all 
the  forces  in  the  community  that  can  bring 
light  and  direction  to  this  problem.  These 
forces  exist  and  are  usable.  But  the  teacher 
must  first  see  the  problem  and  grasp  its 
significance.  Thus  may  we  hope  to  fore¬ 
stall  many  needless  personal  failures,  pre¬ 
vent  much  needless  ill  health,  and  minimize 
mediocrity,  through  giving  to  the  individual 
the  fuller  use  of  the  intellect  he  has  by  ex¬ 
tending  his  power  of  conscious  control — not 
necessarily  more  brains,  but  fuller,  unhandi- 
capped  use  of  brains. 
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We  have  spoken  else- 

University^of  ^  where  this  month  of  the 
Louvain  restoration  of  the  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Louvain,  which  is 
being  brought  about  by  the  various  nations 
of  the  Allies.  To  the  United  States  has  fallen 
the  high  privilege  of  rebuilding  the  library. 
Our  only  rival  for  this  honor  was  Japan,  but, 
thanks  to  the  prompt  action  of  a  committee 
headed  by  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University,  this  honor  has  been  conceded  to 
us.  The  undertaking  has  afforded  our 
country  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  our  ideals.  We  are  now  resolved 
upon  doing  our  part  in  the  reconstruction  of 
a  great  historic  institution — the  source  of 
scholarship  and  culture,  an  abode  of  “sweet¬ 
ness  and  light,”  for  half  a  millenium — that 
was  ruthlessly  burned  to  the  ground  by  the 
avowed  enemies  of  civilization.  And  let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  The 
University  of  Louvain  was  not  destroyed 
through  the  exigencies  of  war  nor  even  for 
the  sake  of  pillage  and  robbery.  Louvain 
was  not  a  fortified  city,  she  made  no  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  German  armies,  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  was  peaceful  and  complete  for  several 
days  before  the  burning  began.  W’hether  we 
view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  scholarship, 
patriotism,  or  humanity,  America  must  take 
great  pride  in  rehabilitating  on  better  and 
nobler  lines  this  objective  evidence  of  the 
endurance  of  scholarship  and  civilization. 

The  University  of  Louvain  was  founded 
more  than  two  centuries  before  Harvard,  the 
oldest  of  our  American  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  During  the  five  hundred  years  of 
its  existence,  it  has  been  a  notable  center  in 
nearly  every  advanced  movement  in  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  to  have  its  medieval  curriculum 
transformed  by  the  spirit  of  humanism,  and 
for  many  years  that  wandering  scholar  of  the 
Low  Countries,  the  greatest  of  humanists, 
Desiderius  Erasmus,  here  found  congenial 


friends,  and  by  his  teaching  erected  Louvain 
into  a  position  of  supremacy  second  only  to 
Paris.  Here,  too,  he  produced  his  celebrated 
satire  on  the  foibles  and  abuses  existing  in 
social  and  ecclesiastical  life,  “The  Praise  of 
Folly,”  dedicated  to  his  old  college  chum. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  here  he  made  his  care¬ 
ful  translation  of  the  Testament.  Thus  he 
contributed  greatly  toward  making  Louvain 
a  seat  of  Reformation  influence  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word.  Here  Vives,  Rescius, 
Lipsius,  and  Clenard  were  attracted  as  his 
collaborators;  and  later,  when  interest  in 
science  also  began  to  be  awakened,  here 
taught  Vesalius,  the  founder  of  modern 
anatomy,  Dodonee,  the  botanist,  and  Mer¬ 
cator,  who  has  left  a  lasting  impression  upon 
geography.  Over  the  destinies  of  Louvain 
in  the  seventeenth  century  presided  Jan- 
senius,  who  formulated  a  unique  system  of 
thought,  from  which  indirectly  sprang  the 
Port  Royalists  and  the  work  of  Arnauld, 
Lancelot,  Pascal,  and  Racine.  While  not 
quite  as  prominent  during  the  two  centuries 
just  past,  Louvain  has  continuously  main¬ 
tained  a  leadership  in  literary  production 
and  scientific  investigation. 

Through  all  this  progress  in  literature,  art, 
and  science,  the  library  has  necessarily  been 
a  workshop  and  a  great  center  of  inspiration. 
At  the  time  of  its  destruction,  it  contained 
but  a  quarter  of  a  million  volumes,  which 
would  mark  it  to-day  as  only  a  second-class 
university,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  works  had  been  accumulating  for  five 
centuries  and  were  in  innumerable  instances 
world-famous.  Among  them  were  a  thou¬ 
sand  rare  manuscripts  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  hundreds  of  incunabula,  the  various 
forms  of  the  precious  Books  of  the  Hours, 
early  publications  of  the  first  reformers,  his¬ 
toric  politico-religious  pamphlets,  polemic 
writings  of  the  seventeenth  century,  editions 
of  the  Bible,  and  countless  other  rare  works 
that  can  never  be  replaced.  Moreover,  since 
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Louvain  has  been  training  about  one  half  of 
the  students  of  Belgium,  and  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  professional  classes  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  there,  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity 
could  be  paralleled  only  by  the  destruction  of 
the  libraries  in  a  dozen  or  two  of  our  greatest 
universities.  The  enemy  clearly  struck  at 
the  heart  of  Belgian  culture. 

And  the  University  of  Louvain  has,  as 
America  reckons  academic  wealth,  always 
been  poor.  It  has  never  enjoyed  any  state 
appropriations,  for  Belgium  has  had  none  to 
give.  The  famous  institution  has  existed 
only  through  the  determined  efforts  of  char¬ 
ity,  devotion,  and  loyalty.  And  now  when 
every  industry  in  Belgium  has  gone  through 
a  period  of  paralysis  for  more  than  four 
years,  and  every  able-bodied  adult  has  been 
without  remunerative  employment  for  as 
long  a  period,  a  restoration  of  her  great  in¬ 
stitution  by  her  own  unaided  efforts  would 
be  utterly  hopeless.  This  is  America’s  op¬ 
portunity  to  materialize  her  idealism,  and 
erect  a  monument  that  will  be  emblematic 
of  her  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Belgium 
to  civilization  and  a  testimony  as  to  what 
America  thinks  of  unprovoked  aggression 
and  the  desecration  of  intellectual  and  cul¬ 
tural  forces.  The  million  dollars  that  the 
new  library  will  cost,  one  fifth  of  which  has 
already  been  raised,  could  be  readily  con¬ 
tributed  by  any  one  of  a  dozen  men  of  wealth, 
but  it  is  believed  that  America  w'ould  feel 
humiliated  if  each  and  every  portion  of  the 
country  could  not  play  a  part  in  its  tribute 
to  the  heroism  of  Belgium  and  to  the  memory 
of  those  young  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  same  ideals.  The  opportunity 
must  be  considered  a  privilege,  as  well  as  a 
duty.  Those  w^ho  cannot  give  willingly 
should  not  be  allowed  to  give  at  all.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  are  only  too  eager. 
It  is  especially  fitting  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  permitted  to  share  in  this 
demonstration  of  idealism,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  generosity  of  the  response, 
once  this  plan  is  broached  to  the  teachers, 
pupils,  and  students  of  our  land. 

The  site  of  the  library  has  been  chosen. 
It  is  by  far  the  finest  in  all  Louvain,  occupy¬ 


ing  one  entire  side  of  the  Place  du  Peuple, 
which  was  originally  selected  as  the  location 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  of  the  province. 
The  plans  have  been  drawn  by  Whitney 
Warren,  the  eminent  American  architect, 
who  was  chosen  by  an  international  com¬ 
mittee,  and  is  generally  felt  to  be  the  man 
best  fitted  to  rebuild  this  shrine  to  literature 
and  learning.  And  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  last  summer  by  the  distinguished  Amer¬ 
ican  educator,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  The 
building  has  been  designed  in  the  most 
appropriate  Flemish  style,  and  throughout 
is  symbolical  in  nature.  The  fagade  has  as 
its  central  motive  the  figure  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victories,  supported  by  Saint  George  and 
Saint  Michael  crushing  the  Evil  Spirits. 
Above  is  a  has  relief  in  Latin  describing  the 
destruction  of  the  old  library  and  the  part 
that  America  is  playing  in  its  restoration. 
Capping  the  doors  leading  to  three  outside 
pulpits  are  the  busts  of  the  w^ar  heroes. 
King  Albert,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Cardinal 
Mercier.  The  coats-of-arms  of  Belgium 
and  the  United  States  are  framed  in  the  high 
balustrade  that  surrounds  the  building. 
The  tower  is  crowned  wdth  chimes,  which, 
typifying  the  voice  of  the  University,  will 
triumphantly  peal  forth  in  gratitude  from 
hour  to  hour  a  few  strains  from  the  national 
hymns  of  the  allied  nations  that  crushed  the 
foe  of  civilization.  With  such  a  vision  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  must  realize  that  the  resurrection 
of  this  historic  institution  in  even  more 
glorious  form  is  to  be  one  of  America’s  great¬ 
est  achievements,  for  we  are  thereby  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  like  some  great  magician 
who  is  endowed  with  power  to  transmute 
material  wealth  into  an  exaltation  of  the 
highest  moral  ideals  of  humanity.  Let  us 
hope  to  see  the  work  completed  before  the 
heroic  Mercier,  who  has  set  his  heart  upon  it, 
passes  from  these  earthly  scenes. 

^  y.  .  .  During  the  past  twenty  years  a 
Teacher*  ^  number  of  interesting  and  pro¬ 
fitable  experiments  in  method 
and  administration  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  public  schools  of  our  cities.  But  none 
has  been  more  fruitful  than  that  of  the 
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“visiting  teacher.”  The  movement  was 
initiated  in  1906  by  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Hartford,  but  it  has  been  gradually  extended 
until  now  there  are  visiting  teachers  in  at 
least  thirty  cities  in  fifteen  different  states 
throughout  the  country.  And  so  successful 
has  it  proved  that  it  can  no  longer  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  experiment.  It  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  integral  part  of  any  progressive 
program  of  public  education. 

The  special  problem  of  the  visiting  teacher 
deals  with  the  child  who  for  some  reason  has 
failed  to  make  the  usual  progress  or  meet 
accepted  standards  of  conduct.  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  school  to  under¬ 
stand  the  child’s  life  outside  of  school  hours, 
and  for  the  home  to  be  kept  in  touch  with 
the  school,  in  order  to  understand  its  aims 
and  demands.  With  the  rapid  change  that 
has  been  taking  place  in  our  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  particularly  in  the  large  industrial 
centers,  the  school  has  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  home 
environment  and  with  the  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  children  outside  of  school  hours. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  development  of 
highly  organized  school  systems,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  and  unintentionally  do  often 
overemphasize  mass  education,  has  made  it 
correspondingly  difficult  for  the  home  to 
make  the  proper  contact  with  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  school.  But  home  and 
school  naturally  view  the  child  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  angle,  and  may  interpret  and  treat  him 
differently.  The  visiting  teacher  must, 
therefore,  as  far  as  she  can,  see  the  whole 
child,  and  help  his  teacher  and  parents  to 
understand  him  and  by  mutual  effort  work 
out  a  suitable  plan  to  meet  his  individual 
needs.  The  results  of  the  work  of  this  keen 
and  sympathetic  “liaison  officer”  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  most  striking.  The  visiting 
teacher  is  frequently  known  as  “the  school 
friend  of  the  family.”  Clearly  the  position 
she  occupies  is  that  of  mutual  aid.  Through 
her,  parents  get  a  new  vision  of  the  school 
and  of  their  responsibility  to  it,  while  the 
class  teacher  is  given  new  light  upon  the 
boy’s  conduct  and  is  assisted  in  planning  for 
his  best  interests. 


There  is  also  an  intimate  relation  between 
the  work  of  the  visiting  teacher  and  the 
solution  of  the  educational  problem  that  we 
have  come  to  call  “Americanization.”  The 
school  can  reach  every  home  through  the 
interest  that  the  parent  has  in  the  progress 
of  the  pupil,  and  Americanization  can  best 
be  accomplished,  not  by  some  outside  or 
“uplift”  agency,  but  through  the  inffuence 
of  the  public  school  as  exemplified  by  visiting 
teachers  especially  trained  in  this  field. 
Certainly  if,  as  frequently  happens,  there  is 
a  growing  breach  between  the  child  trained 
in  an  American  public  school  and  his  foreign- 
born  father  and  mother,  the  visiting  teacher 
will  become  the  surest  means  of  producing  an 
understanding  and  averting  a  calamity. 
She  will  bring  the  parent  into  sympathy  with 
the  work  and  aims  of  the  school,  of  which 
he  or  she  has  too  often  had  but  scant  inform¬ 
ation.  While  desirous  of  preserving  what¬ 
ever  is  sound  in  the  foreigner’s  traditions  and 
not  inconsistent  with  our  democratic  ideals, 
the  visiting  teacher  will  lead  the  conservative 
parent,  through  his  love  for  the  child,  to 
realize  that  he  must  live  with  him — enter 
into  his  daily  life  and  share  in  his  com¬ 
panions,  recreations,  language,  books,  and 
ambitions. 

In  many  other  ways  this  new  “mutual 
friend”  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  edu¬ 
cational  interests.  While  the  work  of  the 
visiting  teacher  is  still  in  a  pioneer  stage, 
it  is  very  clear  that  definite  and  marked 
progress  is  being  made.  The  field  is  new, 
but  the  trend  of  development  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  Those  who  are  seriously  interested 
will  find  the  report  of  their  activities  recently 
issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Visit¬ 
ing  Teachers  through  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  New  York  City  a  most  graphic 
and  suggestive  document.  The  report  has 
the  unusual  advantage  of  being  exceedingly 
brief,  but  it  is  very  practical  in  describing 
the  purposes,  actual  procedure,  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  work.  It  gives  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  treatment  of  the  way  a  visiting 
teacher  analyzes  and  solves  her  problems, 
and  it  is  filled  with  “source  material.”  It 
gives  illustration  after  illustration  of  real 
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cases,  summarizing  the  conditions  found  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  problem  was  met. 
One  important  reaction  upon  any  classroom 
teacher  reading  the  record  of  these  activities 
must  be  to  emphasize  the  importance  in  her 
own  case  of  doing  more  home  visiting  and 
thus  obtaining  a  clearer  vision  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  as  an  aid  to  adjusting  the 
work  of  the  schools  to  their  peculiar  needs. 

After  several  times  postponing 
Deci^on  entrance  upon  his  duties  as  execu¬ 
tive  head  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Major-General  Leonard  Wood 
has  at  length  decided  to  resign  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  remain  in  the  governor-generalship 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  While  the  General 
declares  that  his  decision  is  based  upon  a 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  could  not 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  earlier.  It  is 
now  three  years  since  Provost  Edgar  F. 
Smith  resigned,  and  almost  two  years 
since  General  Wood  was  selected.  The 
political  appointment  was  made  somewhat 
after  the  academic,  and,  while  General  Wood 
departed  almost  immediately  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  during  the  period  of  his  sojourn  there 
he  has  given  repeated  assurances  of  an  early 
return.  Thus  a  great  university  has  been 
kept  marking  time  for  two  years,  as  no  one 
liked  to  start  any  new  movement  or  policy 
in  the  absence  of  the  new  executive. 

The  appointment  of  General  Wood  by 
the  trustees  was  a  nine-days  wonder  to  all 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
General  is  not  an  educator  by  either  training 
or  experience;  he  is  not  even  a  college  man, 
except  for  a  technical  training  in  medicine. 
But  it  was  hoped  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  others  that,  as  a  dashing  war  hero,  who 


was  said  to  have  had  the  backing  of  several 
multi-millionaires  for  the  presidency,  he 
would  bring  to  the  University  a  national 
reputation,  social  prestige,  and  large  finan¬ 
cial  support.  The  University  has  for  a 
decade  been  sadly  in  need  of  increased 
maintenance,  and  was  in  a  serious  quandary 
as  to  how  to  secure  it.  The  state  subsidy 
was  becoming  more  and  more  inadequate 
and  difficult  to  obtain,  and  no  one  wished  to 
take  the  initiative  in  seeking  new  endowment. 
This  dilemma  is  believed  to  have  caused 
the  trustees  to  turn  to  Leonard  Wood. 

The  exact  relationship  of  General  Wood 
to  Doctor  Penniman,  the  Acting  Provost, 
had  never  been  determined,  but  it  seemed 
to  be  understood  that  the  General’s  field  was 
to  be  that  of  public  and  representative 
appearances  and  Provost  Penniman’s  the 
real  academic  and  scholastic  management. 
It  may  be  that  a  suspicion  of  this  conception 
of  his  function  being  entertained  by  the 
trustees  had  gradually  been  dawning  upon 
the  distinguished  commander  and  influenced 
his  decision  to  “stick  to  his  last.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  one  happy 
side  to  this  tardy  decision,  and  that  is  the 
recognition  of  Doctor  Penniman’s  service 
which  is  bound  to  ensue.  In  an  emergency 
of  the  gravest  sort  he  quietly  stepped  into 
the  breach,  and  for  more  than  two  years 
and  a  half  he  has  performed  both  the  aca¬ 
demic  and  administrative  duties  of  the 
headship  in  such  a  way  as  to  command 
unanimous  approval  from  trustees,  faculty, 
and  alumni.  No  one  except  the  few  most 
intimately  associated  with  him  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  weight  of  the  burden  he  has  carried 
or  the  degree  of  skill  with  which  he  has 
handled  the  countless  problems  that  have 
arisen  during  this  crisis  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  subscription  of  the  General  Education 
Board  to  the  endowment  fund  of  New  York 
University  has  been  increased  from  $350,000 
to  $500,000,  and  that  of  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  from  $200,000  to  $300,000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  report  of  Chancellor  Elmer 
E.  Brown.  The  contribution  of  the  General 
Education  Board  is  to  be  used  only  in  wiping 
out  the  indebtedness  of  the  institution. 


An  appeal  for  a  million  dollars  to  rebuild 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Belgium,  will  be  made  to  all  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States.  To  facilitate 
the  campaign  throughout  the  nation,  the 
country  has  been  divided  into  sixteen  re¬ 
gions.  The  State  of  New  York  is  known  as 
the  Empire  Region  and  will  endeavor  to 
raise  $290,000  as  its  quota.  An  appeal  for 
this  amount  was  made  throughout  the  State 
during  the  week  of  December  3  to  10.  The 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee  is 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  and  the  general  chairman  for 
the  Empire  Region  is  Darwin  P.  Kingsley. 
The  chairman  of  the  New  York  committee  on 
high  and  elementary  schools  is  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Frank  P.  Graves;  the 
regional  chairman  on  libraries  is  State  Libra¬ 
rian,  James  I.Wyer;  on  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties,  President  Livingston  Farrand  of  Cornell 
University;  on  normal  schools.  Principal 
Percy  I.  Bugbee  of  Oneonta;  and  on  histor¬ 
ical  societies.  State  Historian,  James  Sulli¬ 
van.  The  region  is  subdivided  into  the 
Metropolitan,  Eastern,  Central,  Western, 
Southern,  and  Northern  districts,  each  with 
its  own  chairman. 


indicated  where  copies  of  the  constitution 
carrying  the  revenue  section  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  that  directly  affect  education  can  be 
obtained. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  has  had  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  confered  upon  him  by  St. 
Andrews  University,  in  the  words  of  the 
chancellor,  “to  renew  the  ancient  loyalty  of 
our  university,  to  pledge  again  our  devotion 
to  your  Royal  House,  to  offer  you  the  tribute 
of  our  gratitude  and  affection.” 


Dr.  C.  W.  Waggoner,  professor  of  physics 
at  West  Virginia  University,  died  on  October 
26  from  injuries  received  upon  being  thrown 
from  his  horse. 


Dr.  Arthur  L.  Kimball,  professor  of 
physics  at  Amherst  College,  died  on  October 
23.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1881  and  took  his  doctorate  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  three  years  later.  He  had  served 
Amherst  for  a  generation. 


Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg  has  resigned 
his  position  in  the  United  States  Health 
Service.  He  has  been  engaged  at  Washing¬ 
ton  during  the  last  two  years  in  working  out 
a  program  of  sex  education  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  now  to  make  a  study  of  the  ed¬ 
ucational  value  of  motion  pictures  for  the 
Urban  Institute  at  Irvington,  New  York. 

Superintendent  Frank  G.  Houle  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  after  a  service  of  thirty-three 
years,  has  resigned,  and  is  taking  a  year  of 
travel  around  the  world. 


The  Educational  Press  Bulletin,  published 

by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc-  President  James  P.  Whyte  of  Anderson 
tion  of  Illinois,  printed  in  its  November  College,  South  Carolina,  has  been  chosen 
issue  all  the  sections  of  the  proposed  state  head  of  the  Billings  Polytechnic  Institute, 
constitution  relating  to  school  affairs,  and  Montana. 
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Superintendent  Robinson  G.  Jones  of 
Cleveland  has  published  an  illuminating 
article  upon  “Possibilities  in  Visual  Meth¬ 
ods”  in  the  issue  of  School  Topics  for 
October  26. 

Professor  Charles  J.  Chamberlain  of  the 
department  of  botany,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  delivered  the  first  McBride  lecture  of 
this  season  on  November  6  in  the  Amasa 
Stone  Chapel  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  title  was  “Tramping  through 
New  Zealand.”  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides  made  from  his  own  nega¬ 
tives. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  approved  a 
$5,000,000  bond  issue  for  new  school  build¬ 
ings  on  election  day,  November  7.  Ten 
more  buildings  are  needed  for  the  public 
schools. 

The  college  course  in  Hotel  Training,  given 
at  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
Boston  University,  which  was  so  successful 
last  summer,  will  be  repeated  this  year.  It 
is  planned  eventually  to  offer  three  programs 
— a  one-year  course  for  college  graduates,  a 
special  course  of  two  years  for  under¬ 
graduates,  and  a  four-year  hotel  training 
course  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  in  sci¬ 
ence.  The  work  has  been  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  H.  B.  Meek,  until  recently  an 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  Yale,  but  now 
assistant  professor  of  Institutional  Manage¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  is  now  located  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Washington.  A  large  room  on  the  second 
floor  is  occupied  jointly  with  the  Division  of 
Reference  and  Research.  The  executive 
secretary  of  the  Department  is  S.  D. 
Shankland. 

Dean  George  F.  Arps  of  the  College  of 
Education,  Ohio  State  University,  addressed 


the  Cleveland  Schoolmasters’  Club  on 
October  26  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 

West  Virginia  University  has  entered  upon 
a  definite  attempt  to  guide  and  help  its  stu¬ 
dents  to  select  their  life  work.  All  freshmen 
are  required  to  undergo  a  test  of  their  “abil¬ 
ities,  aptitudes,  and  capacities”  under  the 
direction  of  H.  E.  Stone,  the  new  Dean  of 
Men.  Dean  Stone  was  until  recently  voca¬ 
tional  counsellor  in  the  city  schools  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  French  are  extremely  agitated  at  the 
announcement  that  the  Grand  Assembly  of 
Angora  has  decided  to  replace  the  teaching 
of  French  by  the  teaching  of  Turkish  in 
Christian  and  Jewish  schools  of  Anatolia. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  French 
intellectual  influence  in  the  Orient.  If  this 
news  is  true,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turk  has 
led  them  to  ingratitude.  The  French  repre¬ 
sentative,  Colonel  Mougin,  will  make  a 
demarche  in  favor  of  the  French  schools. 
In  the  meantime,  Ferid  Bey,  at  Paris,  de¬ 
clares  that  it  could  certainly  not  be  intended 
to  close  these  schools.  Presumably  the 
Turks  only  demand  that  Turkish  should  be 
taught  as  well  as  French. 

Ten  school  buildings  in  the  borough  of 
Oliphant,  Pennsylvania,  closed  for  two 
weeks  because  of  the  coal  shortage,  although 
in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  region,  were 
able  later  to  open  their  doors  to  their  2,500 
pupils,  through  the  raid  of  a  throng  of  citi¬ 
zens,  who  marched  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad,  and  confiscated  120  tons 
of  coal  from  its  cars. 

Dr.  William  Spencer  Currell  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina  has  resigned  as 
president  and  accepted  the  deanship  of  the 
Graduate  School  in  the  same  institution. 

Dean  H.  J.  Hughes  of  the  School  of  En¬ 
gineering,  Harvard  University,  will  read  a 
paper  before  the  Fourth  International  Road 
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Congress,  to  be  held  next  year  in  Seville, 
Spain. 

An  interesting  figure  in  Baltimore  this 
winter  is  Sefiorita  Pastoriza  Flores  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  who  has  been  appointed  associate  in¬ 
structor  of  Spanish  at  Goucher  College. 
Sefiorita  Flores,  who  was  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  personalities  at  the  Pan-American 
Conference  of  Women  held  last  spring,  was 
the  first  woman  from  Ecuador  to  receive  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  an  American  University. 


Inadequate  provision  for  retarded  children 
in  the  schools  of  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  has  recently  led  to  a  combination  of 
the  facilities  of  the  town  and  Smith  College  to 
enable  the  city  to  carry  out  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  such  instruction  at  a  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense  with  a  maximum  degree  of  eflSciency. 
The  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  H. 
G.  Townsend,  head  of  the  department  of 
education  at  Smith  College. 


The  Association  of  American  Universities 
at  the  close  of  its  convention  on  November 
11  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Char¬ 
lottesville.  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  was  added  to  the  list  of  institutions 
having  graduate  schools  aflSliated  with  this 
association. 


Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  an  interview,  said 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on 
graduate  work  indicate  there  is  no  longer 
any  justification  for  any  city  or  section  to 
regard  itself  as  “the  center  of  learning.” 
He  declared  that  progress  everywhere  is 
such  that  old  distinctions  are  being  wiped 
out,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  now  for 
the  idea  so  long  prevalent,  and,  of  course, 
justified  until  more  recently,  that  the  West 
is  behind  the  East  in  education.  As  to 
graduate  work  now,  he  pointed  out,  the  West 
has  thousands  to  the  hundreds  in  the  East. 


In  response  to  the  appeal  to  teachers  for 


contributions  to  the  fund  to  erect  a  me¬ 
morial  to  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  first  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  of  Greater  New 
York,  $13,792  has  already  been  raised,  it  is 
announced  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
William  L.  Ettinger. 


Professor  E.  C.  Hills,  one  of  the  best 
known  American  Hispanists,  has  resigned 
his  post  at  Indiana  University  and  has  been 
appointed  to  a  professorship  of  Spanish  at 
the  University  of  California. 


A  compulsory  course  in  English  grammar 
is  being  given  to  all  students  who  are  follow¬ 
ing  College  Entrance  Courses  in  Hutchinson 
Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  remove  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  sentence 
structure,  which  is  a  great  handicap  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages. 


The  Modem  Language  Journal,  official  or¬ 
gan  of  The  National  Federation  of  Modern 
Language  Teachers  is  now  published  at 
Philadelphia.  Professor  J.  P.  W.  Crawford, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  editor. 


The  National  Federation  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Teachers  through  its  Secretary,  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  H.  Handschin,  Oxford,  Ohio,  is 
undertaking  a  free  teacher-placing  service  for 
its  members. 


An  action  has  been  begun  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  test 
the  principles  involved  in  the  Towner- 
Sterling  Bill,  in  the  form  of  a  suit  brought 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  against  the 
Sheppard-Towner  Act,  or  the  so-called  ma¬ 
ternity  law.  The  law  provides  certain  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  promotion  in  various 
states  of  better  conditions  for  mothers. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  held  October 
19,  1922,  it  was  decided  to  increase  by  two 
years  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
its  School  of  Practical  Arts  by  discontinu- 
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ing  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of 
instruction,  which  now  represent  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  300  students.  The  School  of 
Practical  Arts  is  the  division  of  Teachers 
College  which  trains  teachers  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  fine  arts,  physical  training,  music, 
nursing,  and  allied  subjects.  Heretofore 
students  could  enter  the  freshman  class 
directly  after  graduation  from  high  school, 
but  by  the  new  arrangement  prospective 
students  must  now  obtain  their  freshman 
and  sophomore  training  in  some  other  college 
or  technical  school,  after  which  they  may 
enter  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  as  juniors. 

In  addition  to  its  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
Teachers  College  also  maintains  a  School  of 
Education,  which  for  some  time  has  confined 
its  instruction  to  advanced  students  in  all 
other  fields  of  educational  work.  This  year 
over  one  thousand  graduate  students  are 
attending  the  School  of  Education,  which  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  similar  institution  in 
the  world.  The  total  enrollment  of  Teachers 
College  this  winter  in  all  departments  is  over 
3,800,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  400 
students  over  last  fall. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  recently  issued  a  manual  on  United 
States  History  for  grades  VII  and  VHI, 
which  is  meeting  with  such  favorable  com¬ 
ment  that  requests  for  it  are  being  received 
from  all  over  the  country.  In  this  manual, 
history  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  chronology 
and  the  past  is  vivified  as  a  part  of  to-day 
and  to-day  attains  a  significance  that,  it  is 
hoped,  will  “  inculcate  a  high  type  of  charac¬ 
ter,  built  on  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
sterling  qualities  that  have  found  expression 
in  the  lives  of  our  greatest  heroes,  states¬ 
men,  and  benefactors.” 


The  Association  of  Summer  Session  Di¬ 
rectors  held  its  fifth  annual  session  at  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  the  latter  part  of  October.  The 
Association  is  composed  of  the  heads  of 
summer  schools  in  thirty  institutions  and  is 
concerned  with  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  mutual  interest  to  its  members.  The 
meeting  at  Iowa  City  disclosed  that  the 


directors  represented  institutions  in  which 
the  summer  enrollment  of  1922  was  more 
than  seventy  thousand,  the  attendance 
having  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  six 
years.  The  directors  are  practically  unan¬ 
imous  that  better  work  is  done  during  the 
summer  than  through  the  regular  school 
year,  owing  to  the  maturity  of  the  students 
and  their  concentration  on  the  work.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  length  of  the  summer 
sessions  will  be  increased  to  ten  or  eleven 
weeks.  The  University  of  Iowa  now  gives 
two  sessions,  one  of  six  weeks  and  one  of  five. 

The  Association  will  meet  next  year  at 
Columbia.  A.  H.  Rice  of  Boston  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization,  J.  J.  Coss  of 
Columbia,  secretary,  and  Charles  H.  Weller 
of  Iowa,  recorder. 


The  charge  that  certain  textbooks  in  his¬ 
tory  used  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  are 
part  of  a  pro-British  propaganda  is  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  School  Committee.  This 
charge  is  part  of  a  fight  for  the  “purification 
of  patriotic  teaching  in  the  public  schools” 
being  waged  in  several  parts  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Patriotic  League  for  the  Pres¬ 
ervation  of  American  History,  and  the 
Boston  campaign  is  regarded  as  the  start  of 
a  drive  to  be  made  throughout  New  England. 


Two  mural  paintings  by  John  Singer 
Sargent  in  memory  of  the  Harvard  men  in 
the  World  War  have  been  unveiled  in  the 
Widener  Library  of  Harvard  College.  They 
occupy  space  on  the  walls  at  each  side  of  the 
first  landing  of  the  main  staircase.  The  one 
on  the  right  is  called  “Marching  Soldiers” 
and  the  one  on  the  left  “  Death  and  Victory.” 


The  initiative  compulsory  public  school 
attendance  bill  (mention  of  which  was  made 
in  our  News  Notes  for  October),  was  passed 
by  the  voters  of  Oregon  at  the  recent  election 
by  a  majority  of  approximately  16,000.  It 
was  stated  unofficially  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 
that  recourse  would  probably  be  made  to 
the  courts  to  have  the  law  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 
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A  fire  which  recently  started  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  main  building  of  the  University 
of  Montreal  damaged  it  to  the  extent  of 
$300,000.  A  supply  of  radium  purchased 
by  the  Government  and  placed  with  the 
University  for  research  work  was  saved. 


According  to  the  board  of  education  in 
Los  Angeles,  English,  required  for  three 
years  in  the  high  schools,  is  in  demand  for  all 
four  years  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
courses  among  the  students.  History  is  also 
ranking  high,  and  the  instructors  believe 
that  the  demand  has  grown  as  a  result  of  the 
laboratory  methods  used.  By  using  costumes 
and  models  of  buildings,  intensive  study  of 
ancient  times  can  be  visualized  almost  as 
clearly  as  of  the  United  States  in  1922. 


A  non-sectarian  endeavor  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  endow  six  colleges  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  women  located  in  the  Orient.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  fund  of  $3,000,000  can  be 
raised.  The  colleges  on  the  list  are  located 
in  Tokio,  Japan,  Peking  and  Nanking,  China 
and  Lucknow,  Madras,  and  Vellore,  India. 


Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  elected  Rector 
of  St.  Andrews  University  in  succession  to 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie.  Mr.  Kipling  had  245 
votes  and  Viscount  Ullswater,  a  popular 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
131. 


The  site  for  the  new  medical  center  has 
now  been  obtained  by  the  Joint  Adminis¬ 
trative  Board  of  Columbia  University  and 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  New  York  City. 
It  covers  twenty  acres  between  165th  Street 
and  168th  Street  and  from  Broadway  to  the 
Hudson  River,  and  is  valued  at  about 
$4,000,000. 


The  question  of  the  best  means  to  elim¬ 
inate  so-called  teachers  of  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  music,  who  are  in  reality 
eharlatans,  and  to  close  conservatories  of 
music  which  are  imposing  upon  the  public, 


is  being  agitated  in  New  York  City.  A 
municipal  committee,  headed  by  City  Cham¬ 
berlain  Berolzheimer,  has  held  two  hearings, 
the  second  of  which  was  attended  by  between 
200  and  300  teachers  of  music.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  George  P. 
Nicholson,  Acting  Corporation  Counsel,  and 
Commissioner  John  F.  Gilchrist  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Licenses.  No  decision  having 
been  reached  at  these  hearings  as  to  the 
advisability  of  licensing  music  teachers,  a 
committee  of  representative  teachers  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  report 
later  to  the  Mayor’s  Committee. 


The  University  of  Delaware  Press  has  been 
established  through  a  donation  by  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Service  Citizens  in  Wilmington 
of  $12,000  as  a  capital  fund. 


A  memorial  tablet  to  Jacob  Schiff  has  been 
unveiled  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  New  York,  for  whose  welfare  Mr.  Schiff 
did  so  much. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  has  elected  two  field 
secretaries — J.  O.  Engleman,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  Miss  Chari 
O.  Williams,  superintendent  of  Shelby 
County  schools,  Tennessee,  and  president 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  1921-1922.  Under  the 
general  direction  of  Secretary  Crabtree,  they 
will  continue  and  develop  the  work  promoted 
for  the  last  four  years  by  Hugh  S.  Magill, 
who  resigned  in  May. 


A  conference  of  educators  and  others  was 
called  by  Secretary  Weeks  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  War,  to  discuss  the 
“mental,  moral,  and  physical  development 
of  youth.”  The  meeting  was  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  November  16,  and  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  by  various  national 
and  local  authorities. 


Dr.  Margaret  Schallenberger  McNaught, 
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who  has  served  the  public  schools  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  state  commissioner  of  elementary 
schools,  to  take  effect  January  1,  after  having 
completed  nine  years  of  service  in  that 
position. 


King  Albert  of  Belgium  has  conferred 
knighthood  in  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Crown 
upon  Professor  G.  L.  van  Roosbroeck  for  his 
investigations  in  French  literature,  espec¬ 
ially  publications  on  Racine,  Corneille,  and 
Voltaire. 


Bowdoin  College  has  received  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  half  a  million  dollars  through  the 
will  of  Edward  Blake  of  Bangor. 


Rev.  Bayard  Dodge  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  the  late  Dr.  Howard  S.  Bliss  as 
president  of  the  American  University  at 
Beirut,  Syria. 


A  state-wide  system  of  physical  education 
was  established  in  Maine  two  years  ago, 
and  is  now  being  carried  out  in  full.  The 
state  furnishes  one  half  the  cost.  There 
are  now  one  hundred  school  physicians, 
forty-eight  school  nurses,  and  forty-four 
physical  directors. 


The  Massachusetts  legislature  at  its  last 
session  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint 
a  special  commission  of  seven  persons  “to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  provisions  for  technical  and  higher 
education  within  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  need  of  supplementing  the  same.”  An 
appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was 
made  for  the  investigation.  Governor  Cox 
has  appointed  the  following  commission: 
President  Lemuel  H.  Murlin  of  Boston 
University,  chairman;  H.  L.  Belisle,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Fall  River  schools,  secretary; 
President  William  Devlin  of  Boston  College; 
Mrs.  George  H.  Baker  of  Concord;  J.  F. 
Driscoll,  labor  leader;  Felix  Vorenberg, 
general  manager  at  Gilchrist’s;  and  C.  D. 


Richardson,  superintendent  of  East  Brook¬ 
field  schools.  The  survey  will  be  directed 
by  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 


The  first  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
Forces  has  appeared,  a  Southern  publication 
of  national  scope  and  ideals.  It  will  be 
published  bi-monthly  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  editorial  board  is 
representative  of  the  South,  but  in  addition 
includes  J.  L.  Gillin,  Professor  of  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy,  President  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Social  W’orkers,  William  Fielding, 
Professor  in  Columbia  University,  Professor 
Ernest  W.  Burgess  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Secretary  of  the  American  Socio¬ 
logical  Society,  Professor  Emory  S.  Bogardus 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 


Africa  as  the  “Continent  of  Great  Mis¬ 
understandings”  with  the  emphasis  upon 
its  vast  potential  strength  in  raw  materials 
and  in  the  development  of  its  native  peoples, 
rather  than  as  the  “Dark  Continent”  with 
emphasis  on  the  jungle  and  savagery,  is  the 
theme  of  a  report  recently  published  by  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund.  This  report  is  the 
result  of  an  intensive  study  of  the  “hygienic, 
economic,  social  and  religious  condition  of 
the  native  people”  by  an  international  com¬ 
mission  of  experts  in  the  educational  and 
missionary  fields. 


The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Indiana  has  established  a  special 
training  for  rural  teachers  in  short  unit 
courses.  The  courses  are  divided  into 
terms  of  twelve  weeks,  and  are  organized 
so  as  to  give  a  specific  and  intensive  training 
for  this  type  of  teaching.  The  curriculum 
was  prepared  by  the  State  Department, 
aided  by  educators  from  Indiana  colleges  and 
normal  schools  who  are  familiar  with  rural 
conditions.  A  student  teacher  who  has 
completed  the  first  twelve  weeks’  period  is 
entitled  to  a  Class  A  certificate;  one  who 
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remains  for  a  second  twelve  weeks’  period 
is  given  a  Class  B  certificate.  Plans  have 
also  been  suggested  for  a  third  course,  which 
has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out.  Students 
who  receive  this  limited  preparation  may 
teach  only  in  those  rural  schools  which  are 
not  directly  connected  with  a  high  school. 
The  first  twelve  weeks  are  planned  to  give 
the  beginning  teacher  practical  training  for 
work  in  a  one-teacher  school  in  the  open 
country.  The  work  includes  rural  teaching 
and  organization,  primary  methods,  read¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  some  music,  drawing,  writ¬ 
ing,  agriculture,  and  physical  education. 
The  second  and  third  courses  afford  more 
extensive  training  in  these  lines,  and  would 
allow  one  who  completed  them  to  teach  in 
the  larger  schools. 


The  Ames  prize,  given  by  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Warwick  Buckland,  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law  at  Cambridge  University. 
This  prize,  consisting  of  a  bronze  medal  and 
$500,  is  awarded  every  four  years  for  the 
most  meritorious  law  book  or  legal  essay 
written  in  English  and  published  not  less 
than  a  year  nor  more  than  five  years  before. 
Professor  Buckland’s  “Textbook  of  Roman 
Law,”  published  last  year,  won  him  the  prize. 


The  Addison  Brown  prize  of  $200  for  the 
best  essay  by  a  student  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  on  some  designated  subject  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  has  been  won  by  S.  A.  Hertzog 
of  South  Bend,  Indiana.  Mr.  Hertzog  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  completed  the  course  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  last  June. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  January  11—13. 


The  Public  Education  Association,  under 
the  directorship  of  Dr.  Howard  W.  Nudd, 
has  been  urging  the  support  of  Superinten¬ 
dent  Ettinger’s  program  of  school  investiga¬ 
tion  and  reform.  The  bulletin  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  states  that  more  than  366,000  public 
school  children  in  New  York  City  are  on 
part-time  instruction,  and  600,000  others  are 
being  taught  in  overcrowded  classrooms. 
The  need  for  more  buildings  and  the  re¬ 
classification  of  pupils  according  to  intelli¬ 
gence  are  especially  stressed. 


In  November,  1921,  Harper  &  Brothers 
published  The  Mind  in  the  Making^  by 
James  Harvey  Robinson.  To-day,  more 
than  a  year  later,  it  is  not  only  holding  its 
own  at  the  top  of  the  non-fiction  best  seller 
list,  but,  like  a  ball  rolled  in  snow,  its  sales 
are  swelling  in  volume  every  day.  When 
one  considers  that  the  life  of  the  average 
best  seller  is  comparatively  short,  this  record 
is  remarkable  and  speaks  well  not  only  for 
the  merit  of  the  book  but  for  the  taste  and 
intelligence  of  the  reading  public. 


Helpful  material  for  public  school  teachers 
will  be  available  for  use  in  the  observance  of 
the  birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  January 
17,  according  to  a  report  that  John  Clyde 
Oswals,  Chairman  of  the  National  Benjamin 
Franklin  Committee,  made  to  the  National 
Thrift  Committee  at  its  regular  fall  meeting 
in  New  York.  A  study  of  the  life  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  first  American  apostle  of 
Thrift,  affords  such  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  teaching  both  Thrift  and  Americaniza¬ 
tion,  that  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  Editorial  Association  and  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

The  National  Thrift  Committee,  fostered 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  cooperation  with  forty- 
four  national  civic,  commercial,  educational, 
and  religious  organizations,  have  made  the 
opening  of  National  Thrift  Week  each  year 
on  the  natal  day  of  Franklin.  The  special 
topics  and  dates  for  each  day  of  Thrift  Week, 
1923,  are  as  follows:  Wednesday,  Jan.  17, 
Bank  Day;  Thursday,  Jan.  18,  Budget  Day; 
Friday,  Jan.  19,  Life  Insurance  Day;  Satur¬ 
day,  Jan.  20,  Own-Your-Home  Day;  Sun¬ 
day,  Jan.  21,  Share-With-Others  Day; 
Monday,  Jan.  22,  Pay-Bills-Promptly  Day; 
Tuesday,  Jan.  23,  Make-a-Will  Day.  ^ 
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The  leading  magazines  of  the  United 
States  are  formulating  their  forecasts  for 
1923  and  the  plans  of  five  of  them  are  here 
given.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  promises  for 
early  numbers  “  The  Diary  of  Joseph  Faring- 
ton,”  edited  by  James  Grieg,  “Lafcadio 
Hearn’s  Brother,”  “Literature  and  College 
Education,”  by  Elizabeth  A.  Drew,  “The 
European  Chaos,”  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero, 
“The  Return  of  the  Turk,”  by  N.  Master- 
man,  a  story  about  Cyrus  Curtis  by  Edward 
W.  Bok,  “The  Timid  Sex,”  by  that  delight¬ 
ful  essayist  Robert  M.  Gay,  and  a  large  list 
of  other  tempting  articles.  Among  the 
contributors  to  the  1923  Century  Magazine 
are  found  the  following:  Lothrop  Stoddard, 
Bertrand  Russell,  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  George  Ade,  E.  W.  Howe,  Ring 
Lardner,  Vachel  Lindsay,  George  Santayana, 
Don  Marquis,  Christopher  Morley,  F.  P. 
Adams,  Zona  Gale,  and  John  Bojer.  The 
Century  also  announces  that  Mr.  Carl  Van 
Doren  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  magazine 
as  its  literary  editor.  Harper's  Magazine 
promises  a  serial  by  Basil  King,  a  new  series 
by  James  Harvey  Robinson  called  “Man 
and  His  World,”  papers  by  Gamaliel  Brad¬ 
ford,  articles  by  Stephen  Leacock  and 
Meredith  Nicholson,  and  short  stories  by 
Booth  Tarkington  and  others.  President 
Emeritus  Hadley  of  Yale  will  contribute  in 
an  early  issue  his  answer  to  the  question 
“What  Is  Education?”  Scribner's  Maga¬ 
zine  will  publish  serially  a  full-length  novel 


called  “A  Son  at  the  Front,”  by  Edith 
Wharton,  the  first  installment  of  which 
began  in  the  December  issue.  Among 
other  features  there  will  be  continued  the 
inspiring  narrative  of  the  life  of  Michael 
Pupin,  the  man  who  made  long  distance 
telephoning  possible,  a  series  of  pen  pictures 
by  William  Allen  White  called  “  Real  People 
Who  Are  Real  Successes,”  a  series  of  inti¬ 
mate  essays  by  Professor  William  Lyon 
Phelps  of  Yale,  a  new  series  of  articles  by 
Lothrop  Stoddard,  articles  by  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Millikan  on  “Seeing  the  Invisible”  and 
“Gulliver’s  Travels  in  Science,”  with  a 
generous  portion  of  essays  and  short  stories 
from  those  contributors  for  whom  the 
magazine  is  so  well  known.  The  World's 
Work,  being  a  magazine  of  current  events, 
does  not  attempt  to  make  a  detailed  fore¬ 
cast  of  its  1923  contents.  Its  policy  is  to 
seek  articles  which  inform,  interpret,  and 
inspire.  This  magazine  is  comprehensive 
in  that  its  field  is  the  world,  and  is  selective 
in  that  its  viewpoint  is  American,  hopeful, 
upbuilding,  and  progressive.  Its  forecast 
makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  its  editorials 
and  articles  supply  information  overlooked 
in  more  discursive  reading  and  that  they  cor¬ 
relate  facts  that  are  unrelated  when  read 
at  random.  The  numerous  illustrations  the 
magazine  uses  are  referred  to  as  “a  gal¬ 
lery  of  portraits  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  hour  and  photographs  of  scenes  of 
events  in  the  forward  march  of  the  world 
to-day.” 
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Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  new  department  our  readers  wiJ!  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Ec  iJCATIONal  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

At  the  risk  of  being  relegated  by  the 
author  of  “  Concerning  the  Study  of  Spanish 
in  the  United  States”  [Educational  Re¬ 
view,  December,  1922]  to  a  position  among 
the  ranks  of  those  “persons”  who  “lament” 
what  they  “  choose  to  call  the  ‘  mad  rush  into 
Spanish,’”  or  among  those  educators  who 
lack  a  “justly  proportioned  perspective” 
of  the  “importance  of  those  things  which 
are  advocated  by  the  men  of  ample  vision” 
quoted  in  the  article,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who,  while  deeply  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  Spanish,  does  not  look  at  it  from 
exactly  the  same  point  of  view  as  does 
Doctor  Wilkins. 

The  article  seems  to  me  to  be  more  success¬ 
ful  in  giving  expression  to  the  resentment 
which  the  author  feels  against  the  individuals 
just  referred  to  than  in  presenting  a  clear 
argument  in  refutation  of  what  he  accuses 
them  of  having  said.  Even  after  reading  it 
several  times  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
Doctor  Wilkins  is  arguing  merely  that 
Spanish  has  a  just  claim  to  be  taught  in  our 
secondary  schools,  or  whether  he  is  trying 
to  prove  that  it  is  relatively  more  important 
than  French  and  German.  The  evidence 
adduced  in  the  shape  of  letters  from  eminent 
Americans  in  high  official  positions  is  valid 
only  in  the  former  case,  for  the  letter  sent 
them  asks  only  for  an  opinion  regarding  the 
importance  of  Spanish  in  our  high  schools, 
and  not  one  of  the  replies  mentions  French 
or  German.  The  general  temper  of  the 
article,  however,  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
author  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had 
the  latter  purpose  in  mind. 

That  Spanish  should  be  taught  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  is  a  fact  which  will  be 


denied  by  very  few,  even  among  those 
“professional  schoolmen”  who  are  “neces¬ 
sarily  absorbed  in  more  or  less  traditional 
views  and  routine.”  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  of  the  persons  who  have  aroused 
Doctor  Wilkins’  ire  are  guilty  of  wishing  to 
see  the  study  of  Spanish  abolished  or  its 
importance  minimized.  Its  right  to  a 
place  in  our  language  curriculum  is  too  well 
established  to  need  the  support  of  any  such 
array  of  eminent  authority  as  is  here  gath¬ 
ered  together.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
that  “the  study  of  Spanish  has  been  a  whim, 
a  fad,  which  will  now  pass,”  nor  that  “Ger¬ 
man  is  coming  back”  to  anything  like  its 
pre-war  position.  Furthermore  I  heartily 
subscribe  to  all  five  reasons  which  Doctor 
Wilkins  had  deduced  in  support  of  the  claims 
of  Spanish.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  all 
five  of  these  reasons,  with  the  necessary 
changes  in  proper  nouns,  are  just  as  applic¬ 
able  to  French,  German,  or  Italian,  as  they 
are  to  Spanish.  All  these  languages  are 
necessary  in  commercial  life,  all  of  them 
are  important  as  means  of  human  inter¬ 
course,  all  will  help  in  the  creation  of  a 
better  understanding  between  the  nations 
using  them  and  our  own,  all  offer  us  a 
chance  to  enrich  our  own  lives  by  the 
absorption  of  the  best  things  of  a  culture 
different  from  ours,  and  all  are  of  equal  value 
in  causing  the  North  American  to  devote 
more  time  and  effort  to  linguistic  studies  in 
general.  To  urge  these  reasons  for  the 
study  of  modern  languages  in  general  is 
perfectly  proper,  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
claims  of  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  could  be  better  stated;  but  to  attempt 
to  make  out  a  case  for  Spanish  alone  on  this 
basis,  or  to  give  to  the  latter  language  a 
monopoly  on  all  or  any  one  of  them  is  absurd. 
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Like  most  Spanish  propagandists  Doctor 
Wilkins  frankly  puts  the  utilitarian  reason 
first.  Spanish  should  be  studied,  he  says, 
because  it  is  necessary  in  commercial  life. 
“The  utility  value  of  a  language  affords 
indeed  a  sound  basis  for  its  study,”  he  adds 
in  parentheses.  This  is  true  enough,  but 
can  it  be  reasonably  maintained  that  Span¬ 
ish  alone  has  this  value?  Is  it,  after  all, 
the  only  language  that  is  necessary  in 
commercial  life?  Is  it  even  the  most  im¬ 
portant?  Doctor  Wilkins  makes  an  earnest 
plea  for  a  “justly  proportioned  perspective” 
on  the  part  of  educators  in  general.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  the  Hispanists  themselves 
to  set  the  example? 

Doctor  Wilkins  points  with  evident  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  fact  that  in  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  City  there  are  33,000  students  of 
Spanish,  24,000  of  French,  and  2,750  of 
German.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  only 
an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  these  Spanish 
students  will  ever,  in  all  human  probability, 
have  the  slightest  occasion  to  use  their 
Spanish  in  commercial  life,  and  that  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  proportion  will  find  their 
French  or  German  useful  in  a  business  way. 
The  recent  boom  in  things  Spanish  is  not 
going  to  cause  us  to  sever  our  business  or 
cultural  relations  with  France  or  Germany, 
either  in  this  generation  or  in  the  future. 
That  Spanish  has  commercial  value  no  sane 
person  will  deny.  That  it  has  a  monopoly 
on  this  value  is  a  ridiculous  assertion,  and 
that  it  is  in  this  respect  the  most  valuable 
of  the  modern  languages  is  at  least  a  de¬ 
batable  question. 

Now  the  “mad  rush  into  Spanish”  was 
not  caused  by  any  desire  on  the  part  of  high 
school  students  to  create  a  better  under¬ 
standing  with  Spanish  America,  nor  was  it 
due  to  any  ambition  on  their  part  to  enrich 
their  lives  by  contact  with  Hispanic  culture. 
Spanish  was  in  the  minds  of  most  of  them 
merely  a  part  of  a  new  and  magnificent 
get-rich-quick  scheme.  Moreover  they  were 
tacitly  and  sometimes  openly  encouraged 
to  take  this  view  by  a  large  mass  of  well 
meant  propaganda,  as  well  as  by  the  empha¬ 
sis  placed  on  “Commercial  Spanish”  in 


many  text-books  and  in  numerous  schools 
and  colleges  that  would  never  think  of 
teaching  “Commercial  French”  or  “com¬ 
mercial  German.  ” 

If  some  educators  have  declined  to  view 
this  “  mad  rush  ”  with  unhesitating  approval 
or  have  even  dared  to  “lament”  it  in  certain 
publications,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  they  are  hostile  to  Spanish.  It  may 
be  that  their  “justly  proportioned  perspec¬ 
tive”  causes  them  to  wince  a  little  under  the 
oft  repeated  assertion  made  by  students 
that  Spanish  is  commercially  useful,  whereas 
other  languages  are  not  and  are  therefore 
not  worth  studying.  It  may  also  be  that 
their  lack  of  enthusiasm  is  due  to  a  certain 
degree  of  scepticism  regarding  the  soundness 
of  the  motives  back  of  this  cataclysmic 
upheaval  in  the  language  situation,  and  to 
their  fear  that  a  reaction  may  set  in  which 
will  hurt  not  only  Spanish  but  the  other 
languages  as  well.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a 
certain  degree  of  disillusionment  regarding 
the  immediate  practical  benefits  which  may 
be  expected  from  Spanish  is  partly  to  blame 
for  this  attitude  toward  languages  in  general? 

My  own  opinion  is  that  Spanish  would 
stand  on  a  much  firmer  foundation  to-day, 
although  fewer  students  might  be  studying 
it,  if  its  advocates  had  said  less  about  its 
necessity  in  commercial  life  and  more  about 
its  cultural  value. 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
two  prominent  Frenchmen  fought  a  duel 
over  the  question  of  whether  France  ought 
to  be  an  empire  or  a  monarchy.  Shall  we 
teachers  of  languages,  serenely  oblivious  of 
ever  increasing  signs  that  we  have  common 
enemies  to  face,  persist  in  quarrelling  over 
the  relative  merits  of  Spanish,  French,  and 
German,  until  the  supremacy  of  any  one  of 
them  over  the  others  becomes  a  purely 
academic  question? 

Henry  Ward  Church. 

Allegheny  College, 

Meadville,  Pa. 


To  the  Editor: 

May  I  comment  upon  Miss  Dilla’s  pug¬ 
nacious  little  article,  “The  Stale  Literary 
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Culture  in  our  Schools,”  published  in  your 
December  number?  I  approve  heartily 
Miss  Dilla’s  contention :  that  we  should  make 
more  liberal  use  of  modern  material  in  our 
high  school  and  college  courses  in  literature. 
But  I  have  written  myself  out  on  this  theme 
two  or  three  times.  Allow  me,  then,  merely 
to  indicate  briefly  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
weightiest  arguments  for  the  contention. 

1.  Much  of  the  literature  of  the  present 
makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  young  people — 
or  older  people,  for  the  matter  of  that — than 
does  a  good  deal  of  the  literature  of  the  past. 
And  because  it  makes  a  stronger  appeal 
it  possesses  greater  value.  (For  whatever 
be  the  relation  between  interest  and  profit 
in  the  other  subjects  of  school  and  other 
activities  of  life,  the  fine  arts — literary  art 
along  with  the  others — have  personal  value 
in  proportion  to  their  emotional  and  esthetic 
appeal.)  If  anyone  doubts  that  it  is  the 
contemporary  which  has  the  stronger  appeal, 
let  him  but  observe  the  kind  of  material  read 
most  frequently  by  persons  we  know  in  the 
natural  and  unforced  reading  of  life. 

2.  Present-day  reading  material  of  the 
more  serious  kind,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
present-day  interests  and  themes  and  prob¬ 
lems,  comes  closer  home  to  us,  has  more 
import  and  importance,  connects  itself  more 
intimately  with  our  daily  thinking  and  feel¬ 
ing  and  acting.  It  therefore  gives  us  more 
to  think  about  and  to  think  with. 

3.  Only  by  dealing  with  contemporary 
reading  of  the  better  class  can  we  hope  to 
train  young  people  in  taste  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  their  reading — that  is,  the  kind  of 
reading  which  most  of  them  will  indulge  in 
after  they  leave  school  and  which  most  of 
them  are  indulging  in  now  in  their  leisure 
hours.  The  literary  training  they  are  now 
getting  does  not  so  train  them :  you  have  but 
to  examine  the  reading  material  of  high 
school  and  college  graduates  to  satisfy 
yourself  of  that.  They  may  have  made  all 
the  nice  distinctions  and  memorized  all  the 
prineiples  and  laws  of  literary  criticisms  in 
their  courses  in  the  literature  of  the  past,  yet 
be  utterly  unable  to  realize  and  recognize 
the  differences  between  the  inanities  of 


Harold  Bell  Wright  and  Ethel  M.  Dell  and 
the  sound,  even  though  sometimes  superficial 
art  of  Booth  Tarkington  and  Archibald 
Marshall.  A  veritable  flood  of  books  is 
upon  us,  books  of  all  kinds,  books  on  at 
least  seven  levels  of  merit:  are  we  not  to 
help  children  find  the  best  among  them? 
And  the  only  sure  way  in  which  we  can  pro¬ 
ceed  is  to  deal  directly  with  the  books.  You 
will  not  give  children  training  in  taste  in 
photo-plays  by  teaching  them  Shakespeare. 

4.  Reading  in  contemporary  literature 
is  about  the  only  kind  of  reading  in  which 
students  can  make  explorations  and  dis¬ 
coveries  of  their  own.  What  chance  has  a 
boy  or  girl  to  jorm  opinions  of  the  classic, 
coming  to  him,  as  they  do,  with  all  the 
prestige  of  famous  names  and  annotated 
editions,  be-praised  by  the  teacher  and  be- 
Baedekered  by  generations  of  critics? 
The  one  type  of  student  is  hypnotized  into 
acquiescence  without  thought  in  whatever 
dicta  are  delivered  to  him;  the  other  type  is 
goaded  into  rebellion  without  thought  from 
the  entire  theocracy  of  the  classics.  No 
opinion  or  judgment  is  worth  anything 
educationally  except  one’s  own.  Of  course, 
a  student’s  judgment  is  often  half-false;  but 
then  it  is  half-true  also  and,  better  than  all, 
it  represents  a  station  on  the  road  to  truth. 
Half-baked  opinions  have  at  least  this  merit 
that  they  are  on  the  way  to  being  thoroughly 
baked.  Blessed  is  the  teacher  who  assists 
in  the  baking  thereof. 

5.  Much  contemporary  literature  is 
worth  anyone’s  reading  and  a  part  of  it  is 
worth  anyone’s  study.  There  are  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  at  least  ten  living  play¬ 
wrights,  at  least  fifteen  living  poets,  at  least 
twenty  living  novelists  who  are  producing 
good,  wholesome,  artistic  work.  Indeed  not 
many  periods  in  literary  history  have  been 
as  fruitful  and  as  inspiring  as  the  first  quarter 
of  our  century.  And  even  though  much  of 
the  contemporary  is  only  temporary,  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  own  life  and  times,  and 
it  justifies  and  repays  some  degree  of  at¬ 
tention. 

Now,  of  course  no  one,  at  least  no  lover 
of  good  books,  wants  to  depose  the  best  of 
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the  literature  of  the  past.  But  only  a 
small  part  of  the  best  is  the  best  for  young 
people:  they  must  grow  up  to  it.  In  the 
meantime,  while  they  are  in  high  school  and 
college,  they  should  be  guided  patiently 
and  understandingly  through  the  mazes  of 
the  modern  world  of  books  and  magazines. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  insure  their  arriving 
later  on  at  an  appreciation  of  the  supreme 
classics.  And  if  perchance  they  do  not  ever 
arrive  there:  how  many,  pray,  of  our  stu¬ 
dents,  trained  under  the  old  system,  have 
reached  that  height? 

In  my  judgment,  about  half  the  time 
allotted  to  literature  should  be  given  over  to 
contemporary  and  recent  literature.  This 
has  been  for  some  years  my  own  practice. 
If  the  instructor  is  tactful,  willing  to  follow 
his  leads  and  bide  his  time,  he  can  not  only 
enable  his  students  to  derive  more  pleasure 
and  profit  out  of  their  reading  as  they  read, 
he  will  also  bring  them  to  the  discovery  of 
principles  and  canons  of  taste  and  judgment, 
thus  equipping  them  for  what  should  be  a 
life-long,  pleasure-giving,  character-building 
activity.  To  read  good  books  and  gradually 
to  learn  what  are  good  books  and  why  they 
are  good  is  the  large  purpose  of  literature  in 
the  school.  A  generous  quota  of  contemp¬ 
orary  literature  will  help  in  the  attainment 
of  this  purpose. 

So,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  with  Miss  Dilla: 
we  need  to  use  more  contemporary  reading 
material  in  our  courses  in  literature.  Our 
literary  culture  is  stale:  let’s  freshen  it  up  a 
bit. 

Walter  Barnes. 

State  Normal  School. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


To  the  Editor: 

It  is  usually  safe  to  assume  that  any 
movement  that  has  for  its  purpose  the  in¬ 
crease  of  efficiency  through  cooperation  in 
our  school  systems  is  worthy  of  our  study 
and  support.  For  such  is  the  spirit  of  the 
best  educational  thought  and  effort.  In 
harmony  with  this  idea  and  because  of  my 
connection  with  the  type  of  work  discussed, 
I  find  myself  attracted  by  the  article  in  the 


Educational  Review  for  December  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Landsittel  on  “Cooperation  in 
Teacher-training.”  He  suggests  that  an 
improvement  in  the  training  of  teachers 
would  be  made  by  including  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  municipal  school  system,  all 
grades  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  college  and  university,  and  by  placing 
under  this  unified  control  the  college  or 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In 
addition  to  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministration  by  reason  of  this  consolidation, 
and  to  a  more  unified  policy  of  training,  he 
believes  that  it  would  work  for  greater 
efficiency  by  establishing  among  the  associ¬ 
ated  departments  definite  reciprocal  re¬ 
lations  and  obligations  of  professional 
importance;  by  bringing  into  closer  con¬ 
nections  the  classroom  instruction  of  the 
training  institution  and  the  actual  teaching 
procedure  as  found  in  the  city  schools; 
and  by  setting  up  higher  standards  of 
preparation  for  the  teachers  in  both  the 
training  college  and  the  public  schools. 
These  are  without  question  desirable  ends 
to  strive  to  secure  if,  in  any  case,  they  are 
not  already  secured.  How  they  will  be 
guaranteed  under  the  plan  suggested  is  not 
made  clear.  It  would  be  valuable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  know  what  large  cities,  if  any,  ad¬ 
minister  their  school  systems  in  this  way, 
and  with  what  degree  of  satisfaction.  Of 
course  only  a  few  cities  could  probably 
venture  to  undertake  it  for  not  many  could 
furnish  a  sufficiently  large  school  population 
or  are  financially  able  to  maintain  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  a  university  of  several  departments. 
But  if  the  experiment  has  been  thoroughly 
tried  out  in  a  typical  American  city,  and  if 
it  has  been  found  to  be  more  practical  than 
the  present  more  common  method  of  sepa¬ 
rate  control,  then  perhaps  other  municipali¬ 
ties  may  desire  to  try  a  like  program  which 
in  theory  at  least  has  such  attractive 
features. 

This  official  unifying  of  the  administration 
of  the  school  system,  the  author  believes, 
would  naturally  result  in  closer,  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  more  helpful  association  and 
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team-work  among  the  various  schools, 
colleges,  and  special  departments  of  the 
system,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  would 
accomplish  this  result.  From  my  own 
experience,  however,  I  have  found  that  co¬ 
operation  that  is  purely  voluntary,  not 
imposed  by  an  organized  system,  can  be 
very  effective.  In  fact,  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
true  that  any  other  kind  of  cooperation, 
especially  if  maintained  by  a  “formal  con¬ 
tract,”  “supplemented  by  published  regu¬ 
lations,”  is  often  mechanical  and  lifeless 
because  it  lacks  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 
For  forty-eight  years  our  Normal  School, 
state  controlled  but  located  in  a  large 
manufacturing  city,  has  been  privileged  to 
use  the  city  school  system  as  its  laboratory 
for  practice-teaching,  for  observation,  for 
study  and  conference  with  the  teachers. 
No  contract,  other  than  an  informal  agree¬ 
ment,  has  been  made;  it  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  fix  responsibility  and  to  protect 
rights  by  written  forms.  Cordial  relations 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  normal 
school  have  continued  without  interruption, 
and  the  method  of  conference  and  discussion 
has  been  uniformly  employed  with  success 
to  make  changes  and  adjustments.  A 
description  of  our  system,  as  it  relates  to  the 
use  of  the  city  schools  for  training,  may  be 
found  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
May,  1922. 

Another  condition  occurs  to  me  that 
would  affect  the  value  of  this  plan.  Since 
the  training  college  would  receive  its  stu¬ 
dents  almost  exclusively  from  the  city 
schools  and  would  graduate  them  into  the 
teaching  force  of  the  city,  there  would  be  the 
danger  of  what  is  called  “in-breeding,” 
which  is  generally  thought  to  result  in 
weakening  a  school  system.  A  well-known 


superintendent  of  a  large  city  system  said 
a  few  years  ago  that  any  city  corps  of  teach¬ 
ers,  of  which  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  its 
membership  is  the  product  of  its  own 
schools,  is  bound  to  be  limited  in  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  obviously  a 
condition  not  to  be  encouraged  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

As  I  have  reflected  upon  Mr.  Landsittel’s 
article,  which  is  both  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive,  I  have  felt  that  the  question  which 
he  raises  is  largely  and  perhaps  primarily 
one  of  organization  and  administration.  By 
uniting  all  departments  into  one  institution, 
he  believes  that  the  professional,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  qualities  so  desirable  for 
efficient  service  will  be  more  surely  secured. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  wonder  if,  in  case  these 
qualities  can  be  secured  through  cordial 
voluntary  associations,  through  informal, 
mutually  cooperative  relations,  it  would 
be  so  imperative  to  change  the  school 
machinery  for  this  purpose.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  question  to  consider  for  it  touches 
upon  some  things  in  education  which  are 
fundamental  and  essential.  And  some¬ 
times  large  organizations  by  their  very 
machine-like  efficiency  serve  to  reduce 
their  separate  parts  to  mere  cogs  in  the 
wheels  of  the  machinery.  For  that  reason  I 
feel  that  we  should  aim  not  to  produce  the 
effect  of  mechanizing  a  work  that  is  es¬ 
sentially  human  and  spiritual,  and  that  as 
long  as  we  can  do  that  we  should  encourage 
every  attempt  to  increase  cordial  cooperation 
in  educational  work.  As  I  see  it,  every  such 
effort  is  good  ethics  as  truly  as  it  is  good 
economics. 

William  B.  Aspinwall. 

State  Normal  School 
Worcester,  Mass. 


REVIEWS 


Longer  Plays  by  Modem  Authors  (Ameri¬ 
can. — Edited  by  Helen  Louise 

Cohen.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1922.  357  pp. 

The  hearty  welcome  accorded  Miss  Co¬ 
hen’s  collection  of  one-act  plays  will  likely 
be  duplicated  for  this  volume,  for  it  will  be 
used  by  both  students  and  general  readers. 
A  rapid  survey  of  American  drama — more 
useful  for  the  things  it  suggests  than  for  the 
things  it  states — is  followed  by  four  rather 
significant  plays  written  by  Americans.  A 
better  exposition  of  our  life  might  have  been 
afforded  had  the  first  play  selected  dealt 
with  a  character  from  our  own  history,  yet 
Beau  Brummell  does  show  one  dramatist’s 
skill  in  romantic  portraiture,  and  conse¬ 
quently  provides  variety.  The  three  other 
plays  are  The  Copper  heady  Dulcyy  and  The 
Intimate  Strangers,  all  more  or  less  successful 
in  actual  stage  production,  and  all  worth 
reading.  Lists  of  books  for  the  study  of 
drama  in  America  and  of  plays  for  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  are  included  in  the  volume. 

Clarence  Stratton. 

Director  of  English  in  High  Schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Biology  of  Sex.  (Revised.) — By  T.  W. 
Galloway.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1913  and  1922.  149  pp. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading.  The  theme  is  not  the  biology  of 
sex,  it  is  rather  sex  education.  The  content 
is  not  primarily  an  exposition  of  the  biology 
of  sex,  it  is  rather  an  argument  for  sex 
education.  The  keynote  is  sounded  in  the 
first  paragraph.  “The  problem  of  sex  as  it 
bears  on  human  education  in  character  and 
on  conduct  and  welfare,  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  important  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  solve.”  The  aim  in  such  endeavors 
in  education  is  “to  stimulate  the  right  and 
sound  personal  and  social  development  of 
the  individual  to  the  end  that  he  may  add 


to  the  perfection  of  the  human  home  which 
is  at  once  the  supreme  sex  institution  and 
the  cornerstone  of  our  civilization.”  Again, 
“mere  biology  is  not  enough;  we  must  have 
all  the  help  we  can  get  from  biology,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  ethics,  and  religion.  Sex  culture  is 
more  a  matter  of  psychology,  than  of  biology 
and  more  a  problem  of  emotional  psychology 
than  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  problem  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  the  springs  of  character.” 

The  real  purpose  of  the  author  therefore 
is  not  to  set  forth  the  biological  foundations 
of  sex  but  rather  to  set  forth  the  complex 
aims  and  methods  of  sex  culture. 

The  book,  however,  is  not  a  manual  of 
methods  for  teachers  but  is  rather  for  the 
guidance  of  parents  and  teachers  in  the  large 
and  complex  task  of  turning  to  profitable 
account  for  development  of  character  the 
various  aspects  of  sex  that  from  time  to  time 
make  their  appearance  in  the  thought  and 
conduct  of  children. 

The  contents  of  the  eleven  chapters  of  the 
book  may  be  classified  as  follows :  three  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  problems  and  principles  of 
sex  education;  two,  to  evolution  of  sex  in 
relation  to  egoism  and  altruism;  three,  to 
biology  of  sex  in  relation  to  normal  human 
development — physical,  mental,  social  and 
ethical;  one,  to  the  monogamic  home;  one, 
to  eugenics,  and  two,  to  methods,  problems, 
and  projects  in  sex  education.  The  final 
chapter  is  essentially  practical  in  that  it 
gives  a  list — not  exhaustive — of  about  thirty 
problems  and  projects  and  a  number  of  illus¬ 
trative  developments  of  projects. 

The  tone  in  general  is  suggestive  and 
stimulating  rather  than  dogmatic  and  infor¬ 
mative.  The  accuracy  of  statement  is 
probably  as  great  as  could  be  expected  in  an 
attempt  to  state  for  untechnical  readers 
many  things  that  are  technically  diflScult. 
There  is  an  occasional  expression  of  mere 
opinion  as  if  it  were  demonstrated  fact. 

The  book  should  be  useful  to  parents  and 
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teachers,  not  so  much  in  its  exploitation  of 
devices  as  in  giving  to  them  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  principles  out  of  which  to 
develop  their  own  ways  of  meeting  the  sex 
problems  incident  to  the  rearing  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  children. 

W.  S.  Small. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Practical  Plant  Biology. — By  Henry  H. 

Dixon.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

1922.  291  pp. 

Practical  Plant  Biology  is  a  series  of  thirty 
lectures  forming  a  “first  year  course  in 
elementary  botany  for  medical  and  other 
science  students.” 

The  emphasis  throughout  is  decidedly 
upon  morphology,  and  the  laboratory  direc¬ 
tions  which  accompany  each  lecture  are 
almost  entirely  limited  to  morphological 
details  of  the  plants  selected  as  study  types. 
The  course  is  not  the  kind  generally  used 
at  present  in  the  United  States  as  an  intro¬ 
ductory  course.  Beginning  with  yeast  and 
the  green  algae  as  types  of  simple  plants, 
the  series  advances  through  the  higher  algae, 
mosses,  and  ferns  to  flowering  plants.  There 
are  several  good  original  illustrations,  but 
for  a  student  text  a  larger  number  and 
variety  seem  desirable.  Too  little  space  is 
given  to  the  interpretative  phases  of  general 
interest,  such  as  heredity  and  the  relation¬ 
ships  of  plants  to  man. 

Jean  Broadiiurst. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 

Our  Old  World  Background. — By  Charles 

A.  Beard  and  William  C.  Bagley. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  1922. 

504  pp. 

Our  Old  World  Background^  the  last  in  a 
series  of  three  history  textbooks,  is  designed 
by  the  authors  to  enlarge  the  mental  and 
cultural  horizon  of  the  pupil  in  the  grade 
school.  It  is  a  survey  of  world  history  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  So  little  space  is  given  to  political 


history  that  the  teacher  will  need  to  add 
abundant  supplementary  material  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  rapid  political  transitions  from 
confusing  the  young  student.  Fortunately, 
the  authors  have  made  provision  for  the 
supplementary  material  by  adding  excellent 
lists  of  references  which  will  be  an  invaluable 
aid  to  the  teacher.  The  suggestive  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  are  admirably 
designed  to  assist  the  pupil  in  linking  the 
present  with  the  past,  and  to  arouse  in  him 
a  feeling  of  civic  responsibility.  The  book 
is  abundantly  and  wisely  illustrated,  but 
several  of  the  black  and  white  maps  are  so 
poorly  executed  that  they  will  prove  un¬ 
attractive  to  children.  The  authors’  preface 
contains  the  following  words:  “Textbooks 
can  do  but  little.  They  are  at  best  frail 
instruments.  The  teachers  who  grasp  the 
idea  and  transmute  it  into  the  living  word 
are  the  masters  of  the  field.  If  our  book 
only  aids  them  in  their  w'ork  of  carrying 
American  culture  to  new  heights  our  reward 
will  be  beyond  measure.”  This  book  is 
undoubtedly  fitted  to  inspire  the  teacher  to 
present  to  her  pupils  in  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  way  their  “glorious  heritage.” 

Mabel  Gregory  Walker. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Selective  Character  of  American 
Secondary  Education. — By  George 
Sylvester  Counts.  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  Supplementary 
Educational  Monograph,  No.  19.  1922. 

162  pp. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  secondary-school 
populations  of  four  cities  of  somewhat  differ¬ 
ing  character,  Bridgeport,  Mt.  Vernon,  St. 
Louis,  and  Seattle,  leads  the  author  to  con¬ 
clude  that  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  public  high  school  in  the  past 
few  decades,  American  secondary  education 
is  far  from  being  equally  available  to  all 
children  of  secondary-school  age.  The  so¬ 
cial  status  of  the  family  and  its  economic 
resources  are  large  factors  in  determining 
the  amount  and  kind  of  secondary  education 
which  a  child  will  get.  Children  whose 
fathers  are  business  or  professional  men 
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form  a  notably  larger  group  in  the  secondary 
school  than  their  proportion  in  the  total 
population  would  indicate.  This  selection 
is  to  some  extent  psychological  as  well  as 
sociological,  but  there  is  much  overlapping 
in  the  distributions  of  intelligence  of  high- 
school  pupils  and  pupils  in  trade  and  con¬ 
tinuation  classes.  Secondary  education  is 
thus  serving  to  perpetuate  differences  in 
social  inheritance. 

As  an  analysis  of  existing  conditions,  this 
monograph  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  secondary  education.  The 
author  concludes  that  we  must  “either  open 
the  doors  of  the  high  school  to  all  children, 
and  take  care  that  all  enter  without  favor, 
or  frankly  close  its  doors  to  all  but  a  select 
group,  adopt  objective  methods  of  selection, 
and  teach  to  this  selected  group  the  meaning 
of  social  obligation.”  It  should  be  noted 
that  either  alternative  assumes  the  complete 
authority  of  society  to  decide  what  children 
shall  attend  secondary  schools.  Before  this 
assumption  is  made,  we  should  be  clear  as 
to  the  right  of  society  to  override  individual 
choice  or  the  ambitions  and  desires  of  par¬ 
ents  for  their  children.  This  is  an  issue 
with  which  Professor  Counts  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  deal.  It  is  involved,  nevertheless 
in  any  constructive  program  which  may  be 
based  upon  his  presentation  of  present  con¬ 
ditions. 

Bancroft  Beatley. 

Graduate  School  of  Education, 

Harvard  University. 


Exercises  for  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High 
Schools  (Revised  Edition) . — By  Samuel 
Chester  Parker.  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1918,  1922.  261  pp. 

There  are  no  better  examples  of  well 
planned  and  well  executed  books  than  those 
written  by  Parker.  He  is  so  methodical  and 
steady  that  when  he  starts  to  make  a  book, 
he  can  tell  you  almost  the  hour  and  minute 
in  which  the  book  will  be  completed.  The 
revised  edition  of  these  exercises  is  just  as 
meticulously  done  as  any  of  Parker’s  other 
books.  It  is  built  for  concrete-minded 
people,  and  that  is  the  kind  that  teach  in 


high  school.  The  book  is  full  of  actual  oc¬ 
currences,  real  problems,  and  graphic  in¬ 
stances.  There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in 
this  book  and  in  its  companion.  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  High  Schools. 

But  a  reviewer  must  find  some  fault. 
Parker  does  like  to  quibble.  He  is  inclined 
to  devote  too  much  time  to  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  each  word  of  every  quotation.  He 
gives  too  much  attention  and  too  much  time 
to  detailed  analysis.  Maybe  there  are 
grounds  for  saying  there  is  another  fault  in 
the  book.  These  exercises  are  so  overloaded 
with  suggestions,  first  to  the  instructor,  and 
then  to  the  student,  that  there  is  in  the  end 
some  confusion.  But  the  virtues  of  the 
book  are  to  its  faults  as  ten  to  one.  There 
is  no  better  book  of  its  kind  on  the  market, 
his  first  edition  obviously  needed  little  revi¬ 
sion,  and  instructors  in  teachers  colleges  are 
under  deep  obligation  to  the  author  for  this 
thesaurus  of  material. 

H.  V.  Church. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 

Cicero,  Illinois. 


Literature  of  the  World. — By  William  L. 

Richardson  and  Jesse  M.  Owen. 

Ginn  and  Company.  1922.  526  pp. 

It  is  almost  forty  years  since  a  handbook 
similar  in  design  to  Richardson  and  Owen’s 
Literature  of  the  World  has  been  published  in 
English.  This  latest  manual  aims  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  the  subject.  “It  is  the 
outcome,”  so  the  authors  state  in  the  pref¬ 
ace,  “of  work  done  continuously  for  over 
twenty  years  in  classes  in  literature  at 
Hull-House,  at  Lewis  Institute,  and  else¬ 
where  in  Chicago.”  The  fifteen  chapters 
cover  compendiously  the  literature  of  the 
Orient,  of  the  Bible,  of  Greece,  of  Rome, 
of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  France,  of  Germany,  of 
Russia,  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  of 
England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  America. 
Botta’s  Handbook  of  Universal  Literature, 
published  first  in  1885,  professes  in  its 
twenty-three  chapters  to  treat  in  detail  a 
much  wider  range  of  topics;  but  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  new  compendium,  with 
fewer  pretensions  and  in  smaller  space. 
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covers  the  vast  field  in  far  more  adequate 
and  scholarly  fashion.  The  authors  have 
done  their  work  modestly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously.  They  have  kept  persistently  in 
mind,  it  seems,  the  qualifications  of  a  body 
of  readers  ambitious  intellectually  though 
but  moderately  sophisticated,  of  a  group 
who  are  accomplishing  what  may  well  be 
called  the  preliminary  stages  of  a  literary 
education  without  the  help  of  a  college  fac¬ 
ulty.  Some  years  ago,  the  reviewer  was 
called  upon  to  prepare  high  school  girls  for 
an  examination  for  the  first  grade  of  library 
license  in  New  York.  A  book  like  Literature 
of  the  World  would  have  been  invaluable  for 
a  class  of  this  character.  It  should  certainly 
find  a  place  on  the  reference  shelves  of  every 
high  school  library.  It  is  the  sort  of  book, 
with  its  bibliographical  equipment  and  sug¬ 
gested  topics  for  research,  that  will  prove 
most  useful  to  the  maker  of  club  programs 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  to  the  busy  people  who  study  at 
night  after  spending  daylight  hours  in  ar¬ 
duous  labor. 

A  feature  that  would  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book  and  which  should  be  inserted  in 
later  editions  is  a  series  of  charts  synchron¬ 
izing  the  great  writers  and  books  of  the 
world.  In  a  manual  of  this  description, 
there  are  bound  to  be  omissions.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  India,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  play 
Sakuntala.  There  are  surprisingly  few  in¬ 
accuracies.  In  the  chapter  on  French  liter¬ 
ature,  however,  Rossetti’s  translation  of 
V’^illon’s  Ballade  of  Dead  Ladies  is  cited  as 
indicating  “the  structure  of  the  ballade  as  a 
poetic  form.”  This  statement  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  untrue,  since  the  Rossetti  version 
does  not  follow  the  rhyme  system  prescribed 
for  the  ballade. 

It  is  significant  that  this  particular  type 
of  book  has  for  the  most  part  been  left  to 
continental  scholars.  The  Germans  have 
published  as  many  as  ten  really  considerable 
histories  of  world  literature  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  French  have  two  or  three  of  the 
best  to  their  credit.  Moulton’s  World  Liter¬ 
ature  does  not,  as  its  title  suggests,  attempt 


to  cover  the  whole  subject,  but  Richardson 
and  Owen’s  book  holds  its  own  even  when 
compared  with  so  encyclopaedic  an  under¬ 
taking  as  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  Warner 
Library  of  the  World^s  Best  Literature. 

Helen  Louise  Cohen. 

Washington  Irving  High  School, 

New  York  City. 


The  Mechanics  of  Writing. — By  Ray¬ 
mond  Woodbury  Pence.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1921.  211  pp. 

Professor  Pence’s  Mechanics  of  Writing  is 
the  best  of  this  class  of  useful  manuals  be¬ 
cause  the  rules  and  principles  are  evidently 
based  upon  a  much  wider  induction  than  is 
usual  in  such  books.  An  instance  in  point 
is  the  sane  treatment  of  the  so-called  “period 
fault.”  Here  the  truth  is  told  without 
tempting  the  doubtful  student  to  adopt  the 
extreme  fashion  of  the  present  day.  A 
thoroughly  detailed  outline  of  contents  and 
an  excellent  index  render  the  manual  easy 
for  reference. 

J.  V.  Denney. 

The  Ohio  State  University. 


Teaching  to  Think. — By  Julius  Bora  as. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  1922.  289 

pp. 

When  Dewey’s  How  We  Think  appeared  a 
few  years  ago  most  educators  felt  that  his 
discussion  could  not  be  surpassed  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  comprehensiveness  of  treatment. 
There  is  no  need  of  revising  one’s  judgment 
regarding  this  masterpiece  of  pedagogical 
literature.  Mr.  Boraas,  however,  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  Thinking 
from  quite  a  different  point  of  view.  He  is 
concerned,  not  so  much  with  how  we  think  as 
with  the  technique  whereby  young  people 
may  be  taught  how  to  think.  His  little  vol¬ 
ume  contains  chapters  on  “The  Greatest 
Thing  in  Teaching,”  “Thinking  as  an  Effi¬ 
cient  Form  of  Behavior,”  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Individual  Judgment,”  “The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Cooperative  Thinking, ”  “The 
Value  of  Thinking  as  Others  Think,”  “The 
Development  of  Initiative  in  Thinking,” 
“The  Development  of  Imaginative  Think- 
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ing,”  “Thinking  and  the  Solution  of  Every¬ 
day  Problems,”  “The  Development  of  Skill 
in  Problem-Solving,”  “The  Development  of 
Skill  in  Solving  Long  Problems,”  “The  De¬ 
velopment  of  Skill  in  Critical  Thinking,” 
“  Size  of  Vocabulary  as  a  Measure  of  Think¬ 
ing  Ability,”  “  Mental  Alertness  as  a  Measure 
of  Efficiency  in  Thinking,”  “Methods  and 
Tools  for  Improving  the  Teacher’s  Efficiency 
in  Thinking.”  It  purports  to  be,  and  in 
truth  is,  a  practical  discussion.  At  the 
close  of  each  chapter  are  splendidly  stated 
“thought  exercises.”  In  three  appendices 
are  a  score  card  for  seed  wheat,  an  English 
vocabulary  test,  and  a  test  for  active  vocabu¬ 
lary.  There  is  also  a  well  selected  bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

The  author  bases  his  discussion  on  ex¬ 
perimental  data  wherever  such  data  are 
available.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  chapter  on  “The  Development  of 
Imaginative  Thinking.”  His  illustrations 
are  such  as  can  be  effectively  utilized  in  the 
classroom.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
avoid  what  is  trite  and  altogether  obvious. 
Teaching  to  Think  is  not  free  from  such  ob¬ 
vious  platitudes.  For  example,  on  pages 
170  and  171  the  author  includes  among  the 
rules  concerning  attitudes  favorable  for  the 
efficient  solving  of  problems  “Concentrate,” 
“Be  optimistic,”  “Cultivate  the  problem 
attitude,”  “Analyze  the  problem,”  “Specu¬ 
late,”  “Look  for  further  information.” 
Some  of  these  are  accompanied  by  practical 
suggestions,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  rules  for  concentration  are  infallible. 
This  criticism,  however,  applies  to  similar 
discussions  by  other  authors.  There  is  at 
present  no  psychology  of  study  as  in  part 
distinct  from  the  psychology  of  the  learning 
process.  Rules  for  study  (such  as  concen¬ 
tration)  are  largely  general.  A  sharply  de¬ 
fined  technic  of  concentration  is  lacking. 
The  author’s  discussion,  however,  of  “How 
to  develop  a  critical  mastery  in  reading”  on 
pages  212-215  is  an  illustration  of  the  con¬ 
crete  and  helpful  suggestions  that  prevail 
throughout  the  book.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  author  believes  that  teaching  to 
think  should  form  part  of  the  course  of 


teaching  children  how  to  study.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  other  authors  will  give  inten¬ 
sive  discussions  of  other  phases  of  the  large 
field  of  study. 

Teaching  to  Think  is  a  distinctive  contri¬ 
bution  and  a  w’orthy  companon  of  the  books 
on  Thinking  by  Dewey,  Miller,  and  Pills- 
bury.  Mr.  Boraas  succeeds  in  separating 
for  practical  purposes  thinking  from  formal 
logic.  This  is  a  consummation  that  has 
long  been  devoutly  wished  for.  Teachers 
will  find  that  Mr.  Boraas  has  thought  in 
terms  of  the  daily  school  situations,  and  that 
his  suggestions  are  feasible  in  schools  both 
large  and  small. 

Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest. 

University  of  Cincinnati. 


Education  and  World  Citizenship. — By 
James  Clark  Maxwell  Garnett. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1921. 
515  pp. 

Mr.  Garnett  has  set  himself  the  task  in 
this  volume  of  discovering  first  principles  in 
education  comparable  to  the  established 
principles  in  other  sciences  and  of  formulat¬ 
ing  and  defining  an  aim  of  education  that 
will  be  generally  recognized  and  actively 
pursued  but  subject  to  modification  to  suit 
new  facts.  The  First  Book  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  aims  of  education  in  the 
past  and  the  present  position;  the  Second 
Book  seeks  to  redefine  the  aim  of  education 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  of  physio¬ 
logical  psychology;  and  the  Third  Book 
discusses  in  detail  a  system  of  education 
designed  to  achieve  the  newly  defined  aim 
of  the  Second  Book.  Except  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  “in  the  interests  of  human  prog¬ 
ress,  the  ultimate  aim  of  education  should 
be  the  same  the  world  over,”  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  justification  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
term  “world-citizenship”  in  the  title,  which 
may  to  this  extent  be  said  to  be  misleading. 

The  American  student  will  not  find  much 
that  is  novel  in  the  Second  Book  in  which 
the  work  of  the  anatomists  and  psychologists 
is  applied  to  education.  Nor  is  much  gained 
by  the  suggestions  of  new  terminology,  es¬ 
pecially  when  some,  like  psychosis  and 
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neurosis,  have  already  been  preempted  in 
other  branehes  of  psychology.  In  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  scientific  basis  for 
education  Mr.  Garnett  is  too  eclectic;  at 
one  time  he  selects  what  will  suit  his  purpose 
from  the  theory  of  psycho-physical  parallel¬ 
ism  and  at  another  from  that  of  psycho¬ 
physical  interaction,  while  in  the  back¬ 
ground  he  adheres  to  the  soul-substance 
doctrine.  Thus  while  he  presents  on  the 
whole  a  sound,  if  somewhat  abstruse,  state¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  of  thought  in  relation  to 
purpose,  conflicts,  reasoning,  conduct,  and 
character-formation,  he  resolves  any  con¬ 
flicts  which  he  encounters  in  his  survey  by 
an  appeal  to  the  intervention  of  the  soul, 
as  expressed  by  the  exercise  of  the  “Will.” 
This  quality  of  Will,  which  is  sometimes 
“concentrated  attention,”  sometimes  “skill 
in  thinking,”  sometimes  “the  means  by 
which  the  soul  acts  (or  seems  to  act)  on  the 
body,”  cannot,  the  author  admits,  be  meas¬ 
ured  but  is  itself  the  single  general  factor  of 
general  ability.  For  a  scientist  Mr.  Garnett 
has  been  more  ready  than  available  evidence 
warrants  to  define  the  precise  nature  of  this 
general  factor  and  moreover  to  identify  it 
with  something  which  itself  needs  further 
explanation  and  definition.  Mr.  Garnett 
expresses  his  indebtedness  to  William  James; 
a  study  of  the  subsequent  developments  of 
psychology  inspired  by  James  might  have 
warned  him  against  his  eclecticism. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  his  Second  Book 
is  to  lay  a  scientific  foundation  for  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  aim  of  education.  When  this 
scientific  statement  is  finally  evolved,  the 
aim  is  “to  form  Christian  characters,”  im¬ 
plying  “religion,  faith,  hope  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  love  for  one’s  neighbor  as  the 
prime  mover  towards  the  fulfilment  of  one’s 
central  purpose.”  Those  who  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  science  of  education  may  well 
wonder  whether  a  science  is  even  necessary 
to  prove  an  aim  that  has  been  accepted  for 
some  twenty  centuries.  This  statement 
does  not  carry  the  theory  of  education  much 
further  than  where  Mr.  Garnett  found  it, 
particularly  as  the  bridge  between  his  anal¬ 
ysis  of  purpose,  conflict,  reasoning,  conduct 


and  character  and  the  aim  is  not  itself 
scientifically  constructed.  It  is  no  criticism 
of  the  aim  that  it  condemns  a  priori  the 
systems  of  education  in  the  United  States 
and  France  and  possibly  in  the  new  Ger¬ 
many,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
British  Empire. 

In  his  Third  Book  Mr.  Garnett  outlines  a 
system  of  education  suited  to  modern  needs, 
consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  types  of 
schools,  functionally  organized  but  all  in 
harmony  with  the  single  wide  interest- 
system  which  centres  in  a  Christian  purpose. 
Each  type  of  school  will  prepare  for  the  type 
of  activity  that  a  given  person  is  to  engage 
in.  Hence  it  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
to  analyze  and  classify  the  occupations  of 
citizens,  to  organize  schools  accordingly,  and 
to  select  the  students  on  the  basis  of  innate 
aptitudes.  “The  greater  the  general  abil¬ 
ity  or  ‘g’  possessed  by  a  pupil,  the  longer 
in  general  should  his  whole-time  education 
extend.”  A  system  of  selection  on  the 
basis  of  ability  and  an  extensive  provision 
of  scholarships  and  maintenance  grants  will 
provide  for  the  necessary  division  of  labor 
and  furnish  the  education  appropriate  to 
those  who  are  to  become  laborers,  craftsmen, 
managers,  officials  and  others  of  interme¬ 
diate  rank,  and  leaders  in  thought  and  action, 
an  excellent  proposal  in  theory  but  one 
which  ignores  human  nature  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  social  organization,  for  no  tests  have 
yet  been  invented  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose  nor  does  Mr.  Garnett  suggest  how 
the  supply  for  each  of  his  categories  is  to  be 
rationed  and  controlled.  Apart  from  this 
fundamental  difficulty,  the  proposed  func¬ 
tional  organization  of  school  types,  which 
contrasts  with  the  unitary  type  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  suggestive.  Even  at  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  the  author’s  distinction  between  “ter¬ 
minal”  education  for  those  whose  whole 
time  education  is  to  close  at  a  certain  stage 
and  “transitional”  education  for  those 
whose  whole  time  education  will  continue 
further  is  opposed  to  some  extent  to  the 
demands  of  educational  opportunities  and 
wholly  to  the  theory  which  lays  stress  on 
the  value  of  education  at  each  stage  in  and 
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for  itself  and  does  not  recognize  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  transitional  and  terminal  levels. 

With  these  qualifications  Education  and 
World-Citizenship  is  a  distinct  contribution 
to  educational  literature  and  if  it  does  not 
solve  all  our  problems  at  least  suggests  a 
method  of  attack  that  should  yield  valuable 
results  in  the  future.  The  central  thesis  of 
the  Second  Book,  if  not  its  elaboration,  con¬ 


tains  much  in  common  with  current  theories 
in  this  country,  while  the  Third  Book,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  different  solution 
proposed  for  a  common  problem,  furnishes 
suggestive  reading  for  the  administrators  of 
American  education. 

I.  L.  Kandel. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


This  issue  of  the  Educational  Review 
brings  the  magazine  to  you  in  the  new  page 
size  which  has  been  promised.  Henceforth, 
the  Review  will  be  published  in  this  new 
format,  which  is  a  more  appropriate  setting 
for  the  excellent  articles  in  prospect. 

The  author  of  “Some  Reflections  on  Edu¬ 
cational  Theory  and  Practice,”  Professor 
Henke,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  College.  Elbridge  Colby  is  a  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  United  States  Army  and  greatly 
interested  in  Army  education.  His  new 
book  Education  and  the  Army  has  just 
been  published.  Professor  McDaniel, 
whose  delightful  essay  “A  Professorship  in 
the  Amenities  of  Life”  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  readers  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  is  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Robert  T.  Hill, 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  all  forms  of  ex¬ 
tension  teaching  and  of  adult  education,  is 
a  specialist  in  teacher  training  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  New  York. 
“The  Psychological  Test  Versus  the  Teach¬ 
er’s  Judgment”  comes  from  the  head  of 
the  mathematics  department,  Charles  H. 
Sampson,  at  the  Huntington  School,  Boston. 
Clara  Harrison  Town  is  the  psychologist 
of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  the 
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ture  artistic,  durable  aquariums 
suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  schools,  conservatories,  lawns, 
etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
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Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  of  Erie  County,  New  York  (Buffa¬ 
lo).  Henry  Goddard  Leach,  an  educator 
and  writer,  is  Secretary  of  the  American 
Scandinavian  Foundation  and  in  executive 
charge  of  its  publications  and  fellowships. 
J.  B.  Sears  is  Professor  of  Education  in 
Stanford  University,  his  special  field  being 
school  administration.  Professor  Sears  is 
the  author  of  Classroom  Organization  and 
Control  and  has  published  a  number  of 
papers  on  administrative  problems.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holst  is  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Psychology  at  Montana 
State  College.  The  questions  he  asks,  di¬ 
rectly  and  by  inference,  in  his  article  “The 
Imposition  of  Fees  in  State-Supported  In¬ 
stitutions,”  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  long 
remain  unanswered.  Do::tor  Williams  is 
the  Associate  Director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hj  giene. 

The  attention  of  our  leaders  is  directed 
to  a  new  evidence  of  interest  in  our  depart¬ 
ment  called  “Correspondence,”  to  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  send  their 
expressions  of  viewpoint  on  the  articles 
which  we  are  publishing  or  on  current  edu¬ 
cational  problems  to  which  we  may  not  have 
given  sufficient  attention. 
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War,  Geography,  History,  Cirkt,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Business 
Forms,  Botany,  Map  Series,  Physiology,  Physics.  They  are  pam¬ 
phlets  prepared  to  meet  the  universal  demand  for  a  brief 
summary  of  the  important  facts  in  the  various  branches. 

Prict  20  centi.  Discount  on  ten  or  more 
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JOHN  H.  BEVERIDGE 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Doctor  Beveridge  is  the  President  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  and  will  preside  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  this  month 


CHARLES  R.  MANN 


Doctor  Mann  has  recently  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Doctor  Capen.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Civilian  Advisory  Department  of  the  War 
Department,  and  was  the  author  of  the  S.A.T.C.  course 


ALBERT  EDWARD  WINSHIP 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  since  1886  and  a  widely  known  lecturer  on  educational  subjects. 
Doctor  Winship  is  easily  the  dean  of  educational  journalists  in  America 


(JEOIUJE  li.  CLTTEX 

Twelve  years  ago  Doctor  Cutten  was  called  hack  from  a  pastorate  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  the 
presidency  of  his  alvia  mater,  Acadia  University,  Wolfeville,  Nova  Scotia.  He  now  returns  to  the 
United  States  as  President  of  Colgate  T'niversity 


